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mer- THE PIT HOUSE IN THE OLD WORLD 
AND IN NATIVE NORTH AMERICA 


story, 
Hirosui 


igan, HE PROBLEM of the origin and distribu- is Gagarino which is believed to be of Gravet- 
$ f semi-subterranean structures is an ian age. Gagarino is located on the right bank 

ne. It is generally accepted that th of the Don River about five kilometers north 
it the junction of the Sosna, a tributary stream. 
yne of a number of relatively une Here peasants discovered a house pit while 
tah, traits of Old World origin found in xcavating a silo trench. Unfortunately, the 
North America. This parer reviews some of _ trencl it through the center of the house 
a Fe. the literature on the pit house, and summar- pit along its major axis and presumably 
velopment and distribution in the destroyed the hearth and entrance. Zamiat- 
1 North American continents. nine (1934), who excavated this site during 
oast: Lavmen, believing that early man habitually 1926-29, found a house pit roughly oval in 


> A. ives, commonly use the stereotyped itline about 5.50 meters long and 4.50 meters 


least; term — man” in referring to our early pro- wide. The floor was located 40 to 60 cm. be- 
* H genit n the Old YW rid. [his assumption low th ipat nal surtace. The walls of the 
itable development since cupa- pit were lined with the long bones of rhinoc- 


in wester! Europ are predomi- eros and mamn oth, including the tusks and 
7; & t wes or cave shelter However, some lower jaws of the latter, as well as with sand- 
o R. Eur archaeologists have suggested such stone slal The wealth of material remains 
». Ca t seasonally occupied—that they were und 1n tl ne house pit is seen in the re- 
— the winter habitations of man during the up- rded finds of some six hundred flint imple- 
954). r P lithi There is reason to belic lif ments ver thousand blades, and propor- 


f shelters were used during warn tionat irge numbers tf cores and waste 

ania. 
ngravings of tenis or more sub- flints. Artifacts f bone as well as several 
ty of tant structures (tectiforms) hav beer venus’ figurines completed the roster of non- 

I walls of n <} 1 litt ri 

\ Europ al archae logists i! lud Russ il irchaes logists have als« discovered 
3Y at 9 reuil (1910), Cla (1939), Child urge semi-subterranean houses used during the 
uary, 4 nd others hav accepted tectiforms as upper Pal litl which seen to have been 


nber- f the existenc f artificial structures COmmunal dwellings. An example of such a site 
rican wester! Europe luring the last glacial ad- IS KOS nki | which is late Aurignacian in date. 
, Breuil has gone further and compared Kostienl s located on the right bank of the 

Don River about thirty-five kilometers south of 

City, the Dordogne Valley of France, to the summer Voronezh. A nsiderable number of artifacts 
Navahos described by Mendeleff ir were foun ncentrated in a hollow in the old 
d be I first certain evidence that during th pit which was roughly oval in outline, 35 
ew, Paleolithic man was not necessarily a Meters long and 15 meters wide. Nine, pos- 
itor, trogi te has 


ss, and further excavation revealed a house 


southern Russia. sibly elev n, hearths Set 2 meters apart were 


Her the broad flat lands where (except for found along the major axis of the building. 
t and the Caucasus) caves or rock One of the features of the excavation was the 
essed shelt absent, man used the insulating presence of unbroken artifacts at floor level, 
gualit of earth to build semi-subterranean while those in the fill were in a fragmentary 


iftin. us One of the best known of these sites condition. Efimenko’s report (Childe, 1935; 


f broken im- _ site of Timonovka, located on the Desna Riwer 


1950), suggested that the layer « 
kilometers south of Briansk. Gor- 


ynce incorporated in earth which about four 


plements was once incor} 

had been used to cover the roof. He thought odtsov (Childe, 1950; Golomshtok, 1938) ex. 
that th dsequent collapse ot the root, fol- cavated Six houses, rectangular in form, whict 
lowing the abandonment of the pit house, re- were very regular in outline. Dimensions va- 
sulted in the spread of refuse (including frag- ried from 6 to 12 meters in length, 3.50 meters 


mentary 


varino ti mar©revll th hous t W I I 
with mam: th bones and a consideraDi UN of th nou pits are reported Gor ts 
ber of lit rtifacts as well as higu hypothetical reconstruction of the Timonovk 
rines wet nfortunat f n dwellings assun flat roof lai horiz 
parati Irt 1 pl f Kostienki I and tal logs set flush with the surface. Ent 
vide! for the type of superstructure w was apparently effected through slanting 
on Kost ki tl prot 7 tv ren ¢ | } but mar lan 
hug wo mmut four perhaps these lam 
mmu t u luring tl ! P; O t ti teresting featur I 
itl of Pus! | f (5 k } ct ct 
tt t R ( ld } sted ahour ti 
195 | Pushk ho t cece ver ircular +] 
tely 3.2 ter 
t t \ t pt! B t 
| t t vest ak 
vit f B Baik ( ) ( ) 
( + t () 
val 
i 
Hou SeSSII su t t 
th [ ris t Old Wor until 1 tt 
fill t Roga log 
chem 1 ge pits. and Cl ore stage 
Final t mor it earliest sit the middle a ) 
Sit t I 1 exc it | is I al t rm Russia Ne 
illag Viagdal i lat tl (I Pr Sti aS 
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| ] nd 2 tere if 1 ore} 
rtifacts ) r the floor As at Ga in width and to 3.0 meters 1n depth. | races 
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River 
Gor- 
O) 
which 
NS Va- 
meters 
Traces 
| sides 
dtsov’s 
ynovka 
orizon- 
itrance 
Pas- 
short 
vellings 
were 


ised ir 


nonov- 
re Cists 


our ol 


re and 


robably 
found 
ulture 


[here 


DaIFUK 


f the presence of pottery and polished stone 
chisels. Other lithic artifacts included scrap- 
ers, points and knives of hard slate and small 
scrapers and flakes of flint and quartz. Faunal 
remains indicated that the economy was typi- 
cally Mesolithic—based on fishing and hunt- 
ng, particularly the hunting of elk. Therefore, 
“sub-Mesolithic” (suggested by Clark, 
1939), would be preferable as a descriptive 


the term 


term to refer to such post-Pleistocene hunting 


nd gathering cultures characterized by the 
sossession of later traits diffused from ad- 
ynced cultural centers. 

These sub-Mesolithic sites in the Ob have 


the second mil- 


ennium B.C. One of the best preserved was a 


provisionally dated in 


settlement on a sand promontory near the up- 
the This 


hich was partially excavated by Boch during 


course of Liapin River. site, 


1934, and Chernetsov in 1935, consisted of ap- 


ximately twenty rectangular house pits. 


f these were large, measuring 25 by 25 


Som 


7 
ters, 20 by 22 meters, and 20 by 20 meters 
size. The most common dimension was 10 

meters, and the deepest house pit was 


ink 3.0 meters below the surface. 
Ob 
discovered a settlement of 


hunters on 


the northern part of the territory 


netsov 


é marine 
mmal 


Peninsula. 
pit houses were excavated which were 
terized 


the Jamal 
by central hearths and roofs ap- 
nt Associat- 
remains included seal, walrus, polar 


supported by vertical posts. 
aulladl 


nd whale. Stone implements and pot- 


were found in one house. Lithic arti- 
ncluded quartz scrapers, fragments of 
lished stone implements, and whetstones of 


ndstone and slate. Among the bone imple- 
nts were arrowheads, chisels, spoons, spatu- 
rapers and rowlocks. A 
were also present including arrowheads, a 


na 
alli a 


few objects of 
ring. The site is attributed to the 

illennium A.D. These 
ting sites have been discovered stretching 
the White Sea to 
Nordenskiold 


this culture 


marine mammal 


eastern shores of 


western shores of Sea. 


hernetsov believed lasted with 


trl 


change from the middle of the first mil- 


nnium B.C. to the middle of the second 
millennium A.D. 
Further to the east, along the Pacific coast 
rthern Asia, Jochelson has reported a 
number of pit house sites. During 1910-11 he 


discovered a series of pit houses in Kamchatka 
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(Jochelson, 1928). Most of the house pits 
he found were square or rectangular in out- 
line, although some roughly circular ones were 
also found. All of these structures had simple 
side entrances and none were of great age. Ob- 
such as llth century Japanese bronze 
coins and pieces of porcelain cups were typical 
inclusions. 

At the time of Russian penetration into 
northeastern Siberia during the 18th and 19th 
centuries the pit house was still in use among 
the palae-Asiatic peoples. The typical Koryak 
hut (Jochelson, 1906) was a fairly large rec- 
tangular structure 12 or more meters long, 
sunken to a depth of 1.0 meters to 1.3 meters 
(three or four feet). A side entrance passage 
was always present but used only during the 
warm During the winter this passage 
was fenced with logs, straw, earth and snow, 
and was only unplugged to serve as a ventila- 
tor passage when a fire was laid in the hearth. 
The winter entrance was the smoke hole, and 
a log ladder drilled with holes at regular inter- 
vals into which the toes of the feet were in- 
serted was used. 


jects 


season. 


The side entrance was commonly found in 
sites as well as in pit 
which were in use in recent times in north- 
Asia. Among many palae-Asiatic 
groups the smoke hole entrance had ceremoni- 
This enhanced view of the 
smoke hole as the preferred entrance varied 
among different The Gilyak 
used the side entrance but descended 
the smoke hole with the skin and 
flesh of a freshly killed bear during their bear 
festival. The Kamchadal, on the other hand, 
reserved the smoke hole entrance for the use 
of men who entered and departed by means 
of a notched log ladder. The Kamchadal pit 
house was also equipped with an underground 
which the hearth and 
emerged at the side of the building. This pas- 
sage was a narrow channel which functioned 
as a ventilator shaft and was also used as an 
passage by children and 


archaeological houses 


eastern 
al significance. 
peoples. ordi- 


narily 
through 


began at 


passage 


entrance women, 
transvestites. 

On the American continent there is further 
evidence for the antiquity and continuous use 
In the Alas- 
kan area Larsen and Rainey (1948) classified 
pit houses into two broad types. This was a 
functional division, and based on major differ- 


of semi-subterranean structures. 


ences in design. These two types were named 


| 


1 
culture o1 


house was essentially tl 


sign using central roof 
bled most cl ly pala 
usually a square witl 

each side being 4 t n 


] 

| 

prot leh f 


sage W t light 
fl | 
col 
oy +} f 
ing. | 
has 
t 


Hu 
k 
7 
| 
) 
f 
Aad 
centra 
terize 


culture. 
ie | 


supports 


Son 
+ ¢ 
} 
tl 
u 
} 
tr 
tT 
iriath 


1 


Hunting” 
Alaskar 


Ipiutak or “Alaskan”’ 
ctic Whale 
Th 


It w 
I 


] 
Us we le 
char 
mater 7 
tiat 
u iSS 
t t 


by the authors (1) the struction. but all were rectangular in form ar 
house, and (2) tl Ari ll nossess rit tterman the< 
WEEE Point Barrow plank ho from the pit 
m- the limita 1. He point 
lightly round rs, hous vith ¢ 
ters longs t Further: 
was set in t lle of tl fl rw 
ter. Tl vere believed t hos 
mid. TI believed, on the | | I , tself is { th mi 
had a § tr il rt | ‘ ( 
I ru Wi t per tt 
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ited in palisaded villages near their on the southern or eastern side of the pit house. 
fields. During the winter the village An interesting feature of Basket Maker III pit 
ip into scattered units which li in houses was the general presence of a low ridge 
less carefully built, earth lodges ct r wall which bisected the main floor. This 
vyooded areas f prot tion against the partition usually separated the southern or 
he Hidatsa explained their winter earth ster rtion of the pit house from the rest 
noorl structed because it was f the structu In this section archaeologists 
ID © one wint then abanc ha quently found manos and metates 
tt tl the Hidatsa had whicl ggest the partition demarcated the 
t Ik] t 1 with tl v work chamber. Some support for this 
“Wt it w learl DI nt that hy sis was found in the common presence 
, +} ‘ tut S th ntl of what appears to be a sipapu—a hole in the 
Only s t ' the right fi located between the hearth and the north- 
t f tl rn boundary of the pit house — which indi- 
Furtl sts ' t t rthern or western portion may 
p a ised for ceremonial purposes. 
: Tl | Basket Maker III pit house vil- 
' t lag nber of isolated circular storage 
f ss ited with it. Toward the end of 
t (Basket Maker III - Pueblo I) there 
| St ( to build contiguous storage 
t f| cist ted t tl north of the pit house. 
hes iguous storage cists gradually as- 
th lomiciliary functions of 
< Dit finally culminated in the 
vall Or pueblo. The presence of 
S | hat wet ontiguous storage cists 
t s n storage to living quar- 
5] \ the pit house lost its domicil- 
ame primarily a cere- 
t kiva of the modern 
H P © f tl interesting changes in 
‘A ympanied this 
. was the abandonment of 
ssage and antechamber. An 
f f hange is reported by Rob- 
W 17 t found that one of the late 
to t Bask Mal vith an antechamber (ex- 
D ( I Allantown) had burned in the 
t t Following the fire the struc- 
antechamber com- 
B t t its place a ventilator 
, hell Is storage cists to the north 
semi-subterranean unit had 
t Int tora which not only indicated a shift in 
‘ f t its, but also suggested that the 


dies Basket Maker III period  reint 


moniai 


entrance passage oO! trance 


hamber was present usually located found 


essary only as long as the 


se ha lual function. The common 


the ventilator shaft in place of an 
passav in the modern Pueblo kiva 
. belief the pit house in the South- 


ultimate origin. 


Asiatic The cere- 
mphasis placed on the smoke hole en- 


was paralleled by the similar practice 


among many of the palae-Asiatics. 


5 
Either 


6 AMERICAN 


In summary, it is clear the pit house is 
characterized by considerable antiquity. It ap- 
pears to have been a logical development uti- 
lizing the insulating qualities of earth to build 
shelters where natural features such as caves 
were absent. In its early stages of development 
it was one of a number of traits found in the 
late glacial period, and survived for a consid- 
erable length of time among peoples living in 
the circumpolar regions of both hemispheres. 

Linton (1924) the 
with the earliest cultural 

World.” 
The 
ture has been demonstrated to be the earliest 


It 


along 


suggested house is 


pit 
“associated 


New 


his hypothesis. 


stratum 


in the Evidence substantiates 


semi-subterranean struc- 


domiciliary unit in use in the Eskimo area. 


seems to considerable 


the Pacific 


possess antiquity 
coast all the way to southern Calli- 
fornia. Linton has also pointed out the pres- 


ence of a number of interesting parallels be- 


the southwestern 
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form a possible link between the Southwest 


and the Plains. On the other hand, Linton 
(1924) believed the earth lodge was intro. 
duced into the Plains from the Lower Mis. 
sissippi area through tribal movements, prin- 
cipally of the Mandan and Arikara. On th 


basis of the small degree of variation found i 


Plains earth lodge architecture and the surviv- 


ing migration legends, he thought these trib, 
movements occurred in relatively recent times 
Furthermore, he pointed out that some trib 

ains cor 
PI 


which used the earth lodge in the 


sidered it a recent acquisition and recalled 
the conical tipi. Lint 


found 


had previously used 


considered the pit house was 
southern California in a 
to the 


It may be 


continuous 
Carolinas. 

significant that | c hal 
the Andean coast, such 
in the Chicama Valley and ( 


TEC eramii 
tation sites along 
Huaca Prieta 


tween and southeastern’ ro Prieto in Viru Valley (Bennett, 1949 
United States as follows: (1) rectangular characterized by the use of semi-subt 
houses of adobe or stone in the Southwest, of houses lined with boulders. Indeed, w 
wattle and daub in the Southeast; (2) kivas considers the continuous temporal and spat 
in the Southwest, family hot houses—semi-sub-___ distribution of the pit house in northern As 
terranean earth covered structurs whicl from the upper Paleolithic to the hist 
were also used as winter dwellings in th riod, th I currence of the pit house s 
Southeast; (3) great kivas in the Southwest, early ti North Ameri woul 
town houses in the Southeast. inomolous situatior There is 
Waterman (1921) suggested the gras believe when a Folsom, or any other early mai 
ered Caddoan hut was essentially similar habitati sit lis t 
the pit hou n architectural detail, and may structure will | the semi-subtert S 
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at THE FALLIS SITE, ONTARIO 

a) E FALLIS village sit n al [nt f re-examining some of Hunt- 
+ act situat n Lot 2, ¢ : + t t ited the site. In a prelim- 
ship of Tir Sil ( ty, Ont test a squi yard of sod, and 
Springs at the site are th i I t tl | | in layers, until the undis- 

vhicl ns the R X tt tur I ! hed at a depth of four- 

M Lake. At the foot of this st : teel Artifacts found belonged to two 

Se] te grou] In the upper part pottery and 

rtifact ppeared, similar to those from 

‘Hu, ntact Hur ites in the locality, and in the 

ight ish underlying, were potsherds 

ther artifacts that matched material from 

ae york (189 Q l p of sites in the same area. 

sted as N 38 “Iohy races nd_ Indicatior vere that the site was a stratified 

Smith’s nm occupied by the two sep- 

' sual spect t tural groups. It seemed that further 

1g t f pot itter bout. work att pl might help in solving chron- 

not report Europea ls at this 7 cting pre-Huron occu- 

} +t | nat 

Onl small part of the village site is in the 

pen and ild be trenched. The largest part 

t sit red by a thick growth of a re- 

forestation project which is fenced off from 

t pen porti So thick is this pinery, that 

tl t of aboriginal occupation is difficult to 

vill 1 ascertain. The village size was therefore only 
by area specialist roughly traced by observing the extent of the 
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ash- 


there are 


black deposit. In the 


pinery 


heaps deeper than that to be described in this 
report. 

‘he ground at the site falls away gradually 
toward the south with a steeper slope just at 
the sprit id rises gently to the north until 
reaching litional | feet in elevation at 


the top « distant ridge. The sand is loose 
and rather sterile. It supports only a thin mos- 

turf and a few deeply rooted weeds. Longi- 
tudinally at right angles to the fence line, and 
extending f the wet ground to the fence, 
an area 10 feet wide by 110 feet long, was 
staked i squares. The contents of 9 of 
these squares provided the data for this paper 


The excavation was started at the lower 


with feet wide, 


tes 
a trench 22 


and proceeded uphill to square 25 without en- 


countering artifacts or post molds. Digging 


was widened to 10 feet at square 25, revealing 
a few Lalonde potsherds. Similarly squares 30 


and 30L1, yielded a section of body decorated 
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vessel of Webb-Lalonde design, trait 31, and a 
complete Lalonde pipe complex. 
and 35L1, continued the 
londe types with an admixture of 
basic rim sherds. 


A pot 


Squares 35 
production of La 
Huron-like 
13, and a 


ear, trait 


stem, trait 11, found in the upper 

square 4OL1 marked the lowest incidence 
geographically, of definite Huron refuse on tl 
slope of the site. From this point upward 
the habitation area, a predominately Hur 
refuse layer is superimposed on a. shallov 


practically unbroken layer of 


In square 40L1, level 2, was found 


that is only familiar to me in ot! ollect 
and was therefore not include the tra 
list (see Fig. 2, A). This pipe bowl was 1 
bored above the broken stub of tl g 
stem, for improvised use. All other pipes 
non-Lalonde type found on this site had 
rebored. The Lalonde vessel, trait 23 (Fig. 2 
23) lay on the third and lowest | squ 


40, 


Fic. 2 


Lalonde refuse. | 
: 
- 
= 
— 
5 
4 = 
=| 
43-< 


and a 
ires 35 
of La 
on-like 


1 pipe- 
el or 
idence, 
on the 
ard t 
Hurot 


iallow, 


eTuse, 


Th 


r} 
tric 


ed, “Upper” 


iIsome 
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ree quarters of square 45 were taken out 


test dig, that material having been 
and “Lower,” and not en- 
on the Fallis depth table. The remain- 
f the squares 45 and 45L1 aptly illustrate 
The 
was 


The 


castella- 


mposition of the later occupation. 
3, E) 


(see Fig. >}. 


whole rectilinear pipe (Fig. 


at the lowest level 


with the shoulder 


\ essel 


(Fig. 16) was recovered from square 


level 3. Since this shoulder ornament is 


ntact Huron trait, and several others of the 


ntir 


14 in 
+ SQuare FU. 


appeared in this Fallis work, it was highly 


ctory to learn of the vessel to which they 


ng. Pitted hammerstones and the restored 


| (Fig. 2, 13B) were in level 3, square 40. 
essel lay in fragments in the left north 
Found also in level 3 was the redrilled 


(Fig. 2, B) somewhat resembling that from 


le vel 4. 


below 


Material of Lalonde type 


From square 50L1, came part of a contact 
Huron crow effigy pipe that lay in level 2, 
a part of a Lalonde trumpet pipe in level 3 and 
the human effigy pipe (Fig. 2,9A) in 
level 4. Lalonde type material was scarce in 
the low level, but there was a pot rim sherd 
which fulfilled the definition given for trait 20. 

A flat anvil stone, 15 cm. in diameter, was 
square 55. A single rim sherd 
as well as two 


bow] 


in level 2 of 
of trait 23 was found in level 3, 
rectangular beads of cut mammal jawbone, 
several bird bone beads and a perforated bear 
tooth. This much disturbed. 


Throughout were sand lenses and pockets, and 


square Was 


beneath the ash, molds arranged as if 
they had formed part of a circle. 

In the first level of square 55L1, were small 
Huron pieces. In the second level was a small 


hearth stones which occupied the 


post 


circle ot 
right lower corner and extended into level 3. 
In conjunction with the hearth were numerous 
bones of small mammals, pockets of fish bones 
and scales, the sacrum and a few other bones 
of a child. The levels below contained isolated 


52 
: 
> ve a 45 
— 
» 
4 
\2 
-|| 
= 
4 
ive 
3 , Se 
~ aii, As 


sherds of both Lalonde and Huron types, and _ th 


directly under the hearth was a post mold. p 


a | l. parts « ie site, | found that the two occuy 
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lowest layer. By the examination of other 
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ther ntered vertical incision so pronounced that Lalonde artifacts evidently recovered from a 
is split (Fig. 2,16). Much of the in- pure Lalonde site. In an adjoining case is a 
Fallis upper level pottery is broad collection of typical contact Huron artifacts. 
nooth, as if executed with a rounded In contrast to the drab Lalonde pipe complex, 
whereas tl ntact Huron ware has a the contact Huron collection is resplendent 
w furrowed incising. with efigy pipe bowls. The two groups of ar- 

quare Abser f imports, such as conch shell and __ tifacts are from separate locations in Huronia. 
linite stone, and the reboring of pip In the Flanagan Farm report, Jury (1948) 
<5 suggests a restrict nomy. The total illustrates a rectangular, nippled and decorat- 
stellated pipe, trait 7, and th ed pipestem that seems related to that from 

. th numer I I t lowest level of the Fallis site (Fig. 3, E). 

He reports the presence of clay discoidals, a 

B) needs cla trait lacking at Lalonde sites by the writer’s 

This pipe st ind t ssel shoulder xperience. Otherwise, the Flanagan occupa- 
Winter I 194¢ tion appears to be Lalonde. In describing a site 

Township of Medonte, A. F. Hunter 

nty, but 1902) wrote, “Nearly all the clay pipes found 

W inte re | not Val ft any at this sit i f a noteworthy pattern. (¢ lay 
this design or pattern—a belt of 

H st t 31 round the top of the bowl with a line 

them—are common on the 

is part of the township, and 
sit t way t Jarrie and even further 
ke of convenience I will call 

Belt pattern.” Later in the same 


I k sit t Hunter returns to the subject, in 
S hope that future research 
nto the strange difference. 
i 2 \ t t Ss ser-Ort llection of the Royal 


Ont Museum of Archaeology is from York 

Toronto. The barrel and trum- 

H N t f Lalonde pattern dominate the 
gl llar rim sherd (Fig, 2 

from this collection. 

D tion of the Royal Ontario Mu- 


rit \ logy is quite similar to the 
ser-O)1 h llar rim sherd illus- 
( from the Dunn collec- 
| ilso have other Lalonde 
rT that — t tt t : iding that illustrated (Fig. 


ry t v trait, 4 East from Huronia, the Voutt site 

s; the high collar rim sherd 
Fig. 2,23A) is from the site. | 
Ty] sew Ont Sit Laidlaw’s Victoria County site 
mc 2 t t Fallis L: N Laidlaw, 1912), but found no artifacts 
TT I Mr. T 


aidlaw, described a typi- 


“rueman, whose 


lex as the type of material 
| iis site. In the Royal 
= : l le type Ontar Museum of Archaeology is a box of 
CI t ts t followil stal wel rded: assorted barrel and Lalonde trumpet pipes, 
+ Martyrs Sl Museun Midland, gathered from a site near Bastiste Lake, Hast- 
_ xamp! f the effect of I nflu ngs Count Bastiste Lake is about 120 miles 


rehistoric Huron, is a collection of east of Huronia. In the museum collections 
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hawk-Ono! chang is they continued around the foot 


for origins of New York Indian 
These types that prompted Ritchie’s recent work in 


Let us now examine the possibility of de- 

loping a Lalonde focus which can be fitted 

into the story of [roquoian development. A 

logy W llands population, centered north of Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario were possessors of the 
Iroquoian pottery. Unpublished 
writer’s collection suggests these 
ls people developed a push-pull pot- 

tery d rating technique from their linear 
relegated emboss- 
lmarking to a minor 

y. [This push-pull complex evolved into 

l, flouris! Vv 1 and tr ile 1 line pottery 
signated [roquoian. 

Collections in t Hamilton, Grand River area 
teri | Nonetheless the 
quantity of the 

shell edge incising, 
kstamp, body roughening 
ttery of these people 

rast, the first definite 

I wat echnique of the 

: pment of the Mississippi Val- 
Rit 4¢ The Uren and the Webb 

fF t trate t mplex. The writer is con- 


stral to the 


That t Lalonde people flourished and ex- 
he use of ancestral pipe 

loping their high 

sted by numerous village 


srobable that the Lalonde 

going « ncreasing influence 

| rT t ing i tl Mississippi Valley. In 
ward a globular, 

f short ssel of thin, well fired ware. 
Ff an sit n Pris Edward County, and 
Roebuck both 

Oh suggest that t nfluence affects the Lalonde 
York tifact plex. This also suggests an east- 
k of wat ration from the Lalonde population 
\s the migrants moved further from 

the Mississippi influence the artifacts were little 
Lake Ontario toward New York state. Such 
sion of Lalonde people into New York 

sug- would be the foundation of the historic Eastern 
1 in Iroquois. The trumpet pipe, of smoothed light 
s brown ware, and the basic high collar vessel 


hie. It were not discarded by the Eastern Iroquois. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF RADIOCARBON DATINGS 
FOR THE ORIGIN OF THE DORSET CULTURE* 


ultural items, the north-to- 
S Itu as pres t soutl f I f such elements seemed 
logy wit! persistent 1 le, al was allowed to remain un- 
A al 
It irbon datings (Johnson, 
ar] ltures of the northeastern 
Ind Unit States, and of the Late Wisconsin 
nt ' Nort America, combine, however, 
f nstruction extremely im- 
1 w these cultural 
B v light. 


ultures showing Dor- 
ey t-lil nifestations include the Old Copper 
Mat 19? t f vestern Great Lakes region 
P 167-8: Martin, Quimby, 

447, pp. 299-303), and the 
t fluet tenac, Laurentian, and Point 
Wes Lil t f New York (Ritchie, 1944, 
th manifestations 1n 

1 tang points, 


ypper Dorset-like 


‘lummet stones. 
N lopments in 
nge these cul- 
logical sequence, 
4 | | € ‘nts 
s with the pre 
tings, and re- 
t datings de- 
) es OF ther areas. 
selves—for Lamo- 
bout 5400 years, and 
Johnson, 1951, 
367) m indirect evi- 
[ in age of about 
I W a gs To! the various 
Mankato, we find the Mankato 
ur! 11,000 years ago 
yf 537) In col- 
Boreal to have existed 
West Virginia (sample 
: 336), to § years ago in Wisconsin 
Connecticut (samples 334, 332, 122), 6000 


O00 years 
(sample 500), and 
stern Alberta (sample 606, see Flint 
D y, 1951, pp. 271-4). We also have 


2000) waoare 
LULU Yyeal 


ars 


rr a glacial drift near 
Wisconsin (sample 419, Flint and 
l, pp. 281-2). For the post-Man- 
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5000 
Algon- 
akes 


es dating 


about 
Late 


Great 


of the 


two samp 


at about 300( y 


(samples 364, 504) 

Let us now turn to tl wssociations which 
have beer nplied between the late glacial 
stages and t rly cultures of the northeast 
ern area—specifically, let us consid situa 
tion at the tir the Frontenac Is] iltur 
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are required to explain the ap- 
antiquity of Dorset-like 


in the northwest. 


tenable. We 
parently muc 
the northeast than 


ts in 


Whatever the final explanation of this situa- 
may be, it seems that, if the implied cor- 


h greater 


cultures and the tral It) 
This will require a complete reconsideration of 


probably a revision 


orrect, the 
fusion of Dorset from the the 


Cais ) a 
d is rendered un- of t 


f the “Dorset culture.” 


jehnition ¢ tne 


Dorset problem, and 
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POTTERY FROM HOOPER BAY VILLAGE, ALASKA 


WENDELL OswaALt 


RCHAEOLOGICAL | excavatio1 ilong 7 to 9 foot tide is out, it is impossible to ti 
coastal Alaska from Cape Prince of Wales by water even with a shallow draft boat. H 


south t ti Alaska Peninsula, \ I it ! rt 

until 1948 Giddings (1949 g Hoo he Bering S 

work t t Car Der uil t knolls, « { 

Lars Bristol B vit st_ 

soutl ( 7 lwell 

Duri 19 t A t 


out excavat t Hooper Bay, in aj red with bur Today, | r,t 
though the Hooper Bay Vill: ter M tive stot 
lamp sl r is limited ¢ the t The knoll fronting t 
Hoo} nd t t t thaw 
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by using a ] f either bone or wood. The maller 5 t t] thers, the form of 
pot was allowed to dry in the open air for a  Ppears t t ame as tl 
short wl fore it was placed in a hot fire; Fig 
after sufficient firing, it was cooled. Next, old “= © ' ; pots! 
seal oil was smeared on the vessel to blacker me ioe t 
tf, and wain it was fired and led: if 7 . 
the pot then held water it was considered 
good. Pottery making, according to Mr. Smart, 
was the work of only the old won ba 
| 


HOOPER 


2 whol t e of the ware 
k and bt tempe g distrib 
g t va and lom pr 
a 
] is from 
TI hickest was | 


ack grey-black 
: 10 buff sherds, 2 

i 


ilar in shape to those found 


Bay site have been reported 


Kodiak Island, north to Hotham 


Kotzebue), and inland on the 
Bay type 1 vessel shape 
ith either flaring sides, or 
onstrict to a neck, and 

uth. A pot of unknown 

the same general shape was 
Saints Bay on Kodiak Island 
Laguna (1939, pp. 334- 

essel is from near the ex- 
Eskimo pottery and 
nstricted neck than 

ples of the same type. Heizer 
rts upon the pottery from 
ludes that the vessel 

situla shape. The ma- 

Is that de Laguna (1947, pp. 
ukon River are recent; 
tula-shaped are similar to 

l; on f the pots from 
rated by de Laguna (1947, 
tl above type ii only the 
r, not the total recon- 

1. In Kuskokwim Bay at 

nt site, Platinum South 
180) found pots he de- 

vith slightly flaring 
shoulder, and a slightly 
which flares to the mouth.” 
nted out by Larsen, de La- 
The faint shoulder on the 
essels makes them ap- 
shape to the Yukon 
Hooper Bay type 1. Nelson 
scribes the pots made at St. 
contact as being flat- 

“sides curving slightly 

where they are somewhat 

the rim is made slightly flar- 
is similar to type 1, as is the 
illustrated by Nelson (1899, Fig. 
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The latter, however, 
One of the sherds from 
King Island, described in the appendix, is also 
similar to type l. 


60) from Hotham Inlet. 
has a scalloped rim. 


Vessels of type 1 or those similar to this type 
may be plain or decorated and both styles may 
The forms of dec- 
oration are line and dot (Bristol Bay, Hooper 
Bay, the Yukon River, and St. Michael); series 


be found in the same site. 


of short horizontal lines (King Island and 
Hotham Inlet); striations (Bristol Bay and 
Hooper Bay); or the absence of decoration 


(Hooper Bay, the Yukon River, St. Michael, 
and Kodiak Island). 


distribution 


It is noteworthy that the 
of line and dot decoration is near- 
ly the same as that of the type | vessel form. 
Type 2 cooking pots from Hooper Bay are 
flat-bottomed straight or slightly flaring 
(1947, Pl. 23, 2; Pl. 22, 6) 
has the same shaped pots from Kateel on the 
Koyukuk River and from Adam’s place 
Yukon River. The pots Pavik 
1950, p. 178), Bristol Bay, abandoned in about 
1875, are flat 


and a thin rim.” 


with 
sides. De Laguna 
on the 
from (Larsen, 
bottom, almost 
An Ipiutak sit 


Chagvan Bay 


“plain with a 
straight sides, 
(Larsen, 1950, pp. 180-3) at 
contained tw 
but older 2; the 
“thick, plain sherds probably came from large, 


flat-bottome 


vessel types similar in form to, 


than, the Hooper Bay typ: 
d vessels with straight sides and a 


rounded rim,” and “thin, plain sherds also be- 


long to the flat-bottomed vessels, but the sides 
may flare slightly to a wider mouth with a flat 
or rounded rim.” There is a pot from Nelson 


Island, described in the 
type 2 that the former constricts slightly 
at the neck. Nearly all of the 


| 1 Pe! Bay 


decorated. The 


appendix, similar to 
except 
vessels similar to 
type 2 have been reported as un- 
only exceptions to this are the 
Chagvan Bay Ipiutak vessels (Larsen, 1950, pp. 
180-3) with checkstamped decoration. 

The decorated Hooper Bay 
Village 3 distinctive, con- 


temporaneous 


pottery from 
includes sherds with 


motifs: short striations, the zig- 


zag line, and lines alone or lines and dots. 
There are more striated sherds than any other 
decorated type. Various types of striated ware 


have been found in Alaska; the form of imple- 


ment apply the design, and, less often, 


used 


the method of application cause the variations 


in appearance. Some of the oldest striated 


Alaskan pottery is from the upper clay layers 
at Cape Denbigh (Giddings, 1949, Fig. 4); an 
illustration of the 


this ware shows that stria- 
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tions are long, and where the imprint has not 
been confused by one group of lines superim- 
posed on another, there are many parallel lines 
side by In the Ipiutak phase (Larsen, 
1950, p. 183) at Nanvak Bay a ware was 
found that has “horizontal impressions prob- 
ably made with a cord-wrapped paddle.” It 
is probable that the few straited sherds from 
the Ipiutak middens at Point Hope (Larser 
and Rainey, 1948, Pl. 86, 18, 19) were pad- 
dle impressed; the Okvik and Old Bering Sea 
striated from St. Lawrence Island 
(Rainey, 1941, p. 550; Collins, 1937, pp. 166-9 
was probably also paddled, as evidenced by 
the lined pottery paddle found by Collins 
(1937, Pl. 47, 17) at an Old Bering Sea site 
From the recent site of Platinum South Spit 
(Larsen, 1950, p. 


side. 


pottery 


183) are striated sherds; the 


lines on these are thought to have been made 


with a pottery comb. Finally, there is th 


Hooper Bay ware with striations made by 
scalloped shell. 
The 


striated 
sites 1S 


older Eskim 


a che kstampe 


pottery from the 


often associated with 


ware. This is true at Cape Denbigh (Giddings 
1949, p. 88), where there are many check 
I I per Bay Village j prof 


= 
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has not 
uperim- 
lel lines 
(Larsen, 
ire was 
_prob- 
dle.” It 
ds from 
(Larsen 
re pad- 
‘ing Sea 

Island 
. 166-9) 
iced by 
Collins 
ea site 


ith Spit 


n made 
is the 


Eskim 
tamped 
iddings 


cneck- 
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stamped and a few striated sherds associated 
together. From the Hillside Okvik site at Gam- 
bell on St. Lawrence Island there is a check- 
stamped lamp fragment along with a few stri- 
ated sherds (University of Alaska collections); 
Collins (1937, pp. 168-9) has a single check- 
stamped sherd and numerous striated sherds 
from the Old Bering Sea culture on St. Law- 
rence Island. From Nanvak Bay (Larsen, 1950, 


183) there is a checkstamped ware and 
probably associated with it is a striated pot. 
Another indication that checkstamped and 
striated pottery were contemporaneous is a pot- 


tery paddle from Point Hope, in the University 
f Alaska collections (M-5314), that has stri- 
tions on one face and the checkstamped de- 


sign on the opposite face. Since checkstamped 


nd striated pottery both continue into his- 


times, it seems only a matter of chance 


nat they have not been associated in a recent 
TABLE 1. DisTRIBUTION OF DECORATION 
SI 
at 
\ r mark u 
] 
plain | 
pa 
an a 
st | 
iss matting 
str 
und dots Z 
With inside ridge 
spli 
utside, inside ridges, 
rim knob l 
outside, inside ridges l 
yutside, four lines inside l 
Pair of lines with a double \ l 
Constricted bands l 


across the 


sherd 
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The known distribution in Alaska of pottery 
with one or more horizontal encircling lines, 
such as was found at Hooper Bay, is limited to 
the Yukon River and adjacent sea coast. The 
Hooper Bay and Yukon (de Laguna, 1947, pp. 
142-9) line-decorated sherds are quite similar; 
sherds with one or more groups of lines and 
ones with two pairs of separated lines were 
found in both localities. There are 3 sherds 
from St. Michael (see appendix) with horizon- 
As de Laguna (1947, p. 145) points 


out, it is possible that many of the lined sherds 


tal lines. 


are incomplete and the lower part may have 
contained more lines and dots. 

The two different types of imprints on some 
of the Hooper Bay vessel bottoms are similar to 
each other in appearance. The bottom decora- 
tion of short lines 


parallel is probably an 


imitation of grass matting imprint, since the 
lines are approximately the same length as the 


distance between knots in the matting (Fig. 9, 
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Fig. 1] Grass matting imprints also renorted Heizer (1949. 
tom of vessels is also reported from the Togiak Kodiak Island. The only cooking pot report 
and Kuskbdkwi: R r regior | wit | ther thar 
1947. p. 228 H n R | 

Hooper | | tt 
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ridg t t \ t | 
pots (de Lagul Ti, | 142-9 t | 1934, p. 68; W 
ridges al similar to both St. M ( ( 2s 54, | f { 
and Hoo; ssel Jutside 1 7-9: Collins. 7 

I Wutsid Lagu 14 pp. 2£2/-¥; Collins, 
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Mathiassen, 1927, vol. I, pp. 66). It is quite 
common to find the two types of temper, or- 
ganic and inorganic, used in the same vessel; 
such a combination is reported from all along 
coastal Alaska (Larsen, 1950, pp. 180-1; de 
Laguna, 1947, p. 227; Nelson, 1899, p. 201; 
also see appendix). However, organic temper, 
feathers, used alone has been found in some 
Yukon sherds (de Laguna, 1947, p. 227), and 
grass alone has been used in some of the pots 
the Old culture (Collins, 
1937, p. 167). 

De Laguna (1947) in her analysis of Eskimo 
pottery stresses the connection between Bristol 
Bay-Norton Sound and certain Kurilian-Kam- 
chatkan wares, showing that there are too 


Bering Sea 


trom 


far 
many distinctive pottery characteristics present 
chance. 
the Kur- 
situla-shaped 


both regions to be attributable to 
The pottery features present in 
Alaska 
organic temper, the coiling 
line-dot Those 
features of Kamchatkan pottery that have par- 


allels 


wt 


iles and southern are: 
ssels, rim knobs, 
technique, 


and decorations. 
in southern Alaska are: inside and out- 
grooves and ridges, suspension holes, rim 
knobs, grooved rims, and various forms of line- 
found at 
led to the list ot 


decorations. 


The zigzag line 
Hooper Bay adc 


now be 


may 


pottery designs from both areas since half of 
illustrated sherds found by Jochelson 
(1928, Pl. 19, A) at the Kulki River site in 


rthwestern Kamchatka are decorated in the 


ame manner. Distribution in Siberia of the 
Ove types of pottery, with the exception of 
ridged and grooved sherd from a Koryak site 
(Jochelson, 1905, vol. 2, p. 186), is confined to 
the Kuriles and Kamchatka. 


reported in the vicinity 


None have been 
of Bering Strait either 
Siberia or Alaska; in Alaska this type ware 


s primarily confined to the Bristol Bay-Norton 


Sound region. 


According to Schnell (1932, pp. 62ff, fron 
1947, p. 237) Kamchatkan 


which line-dot and zigzag decorated sherds 


Laguna, sites 


appear date from the eleventh to the middle 
f the eighteenth centuries. This dating is con- 
istent with the time at which this ware ap- 


Alaska 


with the known pottery sequence in the latter 


pears in southern and would agree 


Considering the acknowledged ex- 


change of cultural elements between the Aleu- 
ian Islands and Kamchatka (de Laguna, 1934, 
pp. 216-8; 1937, Heizer, 


Collins, pp. 376-8; 
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1943, pp. 419-53), it would not be surprising to 
find that the situla shaped pot, line-dot decor- 
ations etc., were introduced into Alaska by way 
of the Aleutian Island. However, assuming 
that this form of ware did arrive in Alaska via 
the Aleutians, it is difficult to understand the 
virtual absence of pottery in archaeological sites 
from the latter region unless the traits moved 
quite rapidly and established themselves in the 
Bristol Bay area where the people were al- 
ready pottery users rather than in the Aleu- 
tians where there was no pottery tradition. 


SUMMARY 


The vessel shapes and other characteristic 
features of the Hooper Bay pottery make it 
apparent that this ware fits into the Bristol 
Bay-Norton Sound pottery category as defined 
by de Laguna (1947, pp. 228-9). The zigzag 
and striated designs may now be added to the 
previously mentioned list of elements present 
in the region; the former may be considered as 
a recent innovation that arrived with the situla 
shape, line-dot decorations and other distinc- 
tive associated features, whereas the striated 
ware (and the flat-bottomed pot with nearly 
straight sides) may be considered as the sur- 
vival of an old Eskimo pottery style. 


APPENDIX 


This section is devoted to the previously unpublished 
lescript potsherds in the University of Alaska 
ollections. These sherds are primarily from northern 
and western Alaska 

From the Firth River, Canada (University of Alaska 
M-5255 to 5312), is a single rim sherd with a rounded 


vutward flaring lip. The sherd is 11 mm. 


an slightly 


rick, tempered with crushed rock and an abundance 


f grass. It is discolored on one surface from weather- 
ng, | the original color, on the opposite face, appears 
ha been buff. The sherd was found in association 
with prehistoric but comparatively recent artifacts, in- 
luding g d slate, armor plate, a whalebone sled 
shoe, em 
The material from a recent house on the Kiwalik 


River excavated by the Bering Strait Expedition in 1950 

ntains 16 sherds (University of Alaska, 1950-2035 to 
2050). Of these, 3 were rim sherds with rounded lips, 
thick walls (16 mm.) and a smooth exterior surface. 


The other sherds are also thick, ranging from 8 to 20 


mm. with an average thickness of 12 mm. The ma- 


jority of the sherds have a reddish outer and inner 
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Thirteen sherds from a recent site at St. Michae 


(University of Alaska, M-4878-4891) ar tempered W 


grass and small pebble One sherd is a complete b 
tom from a flat-bottomed vessel. It is 11.5 cm 1 
meter ar 10 mm. thick; anotl bottor é 
is 5 mm k. The 8 rim sherds a f the f ' 
types flat (2) rounded (2), \ nMaped (2 ar 
\ shaped with ar ter bulge at tl rim (2 © 
inside f 3 he r | j 

gyro tl H Ba I 

are ce ra vitl +, a 5 para 
respectiv } } 


th t fa black 0) 
t ff t 1 bla 
tl na asa 
thick I 2mm. a I 
Fic. 11. Hooper Bay Village vessel bottom with gra A small flat-bottomed pot wit sht fla 
matting impression was pr nted to tl Ly t Alaska M 


surface, with a black center; a few sherds are either a loned villas NJ - : 
black or red. All the sherds are tempered with feather , ne TI " | 
er 
and varying amount f finely crushed rock 
A house abandoned in 1902 at Deering, Alaska an ot T} = 
excavated by the Bering Strait Expedition contained 12 - 
uta a I 
potsherds (Universit f Alaska, 1950-1988 1999) 
all with a checkstamped t rfa Th ire t 
rim sherd llect ne has a lip and tl 
2 1 lis The latt s wit! 
k and small pebble \ preiir 
xa tl ther sher licates tha 
t sn¢ r Tt ivera 
ar | 1., with the sl rang 
ing fror I Tt f th 
t Diack Al tl sne | 
foliate 1 Nas a susp n hol 
Tw King Island potshet (Univer Alaska 
M 4 77 robabl quit re nt if 
ot fie rent rr One has a suspensk ] Z Of th 
outer surface near the flat rim and is from a rect: la 
pot Tt tempered with sa 10 mn 
thick, gra lored and has a hard surface finish. Th 
econd she 19 cm. long; from the ba t fla 
slight than half way up the side and th 
constrict gt ng again at the rin The lig 
is rounded and slopes inward Th outer surface 
decorated w 2 series of short, horizonta r 
lines; one ser f these line p the le 
the sherd to wit! a third of the distan of the r 
It is tempered with both feathers and crushed rock an 
is somewhat weathered, but the original color can | Fi \ N 
determined a gray to black This pot stands 12.5 cn gh and has a diameter at 


fragment is 10 mm. thick and has a firm surfac« of 12.5 cn 
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LATE ESKIMO ARCHAEOLOGY 
IN THE WESTERN MACKENZIE DELTA AREA 


DouGLas 


LTHOUGH the American Philosophical 

Society—University of New Mexico Mac- 
kenzie Valley Expedition of 1938 (Bliss, 1939, 
p. 365) was not primarily concerned with Es- 
kimo archaeology, the members felt, while at 
the trading rendezvous Aklavik on the lower 
Mackenzie River, that the opportunity to rur 
down to the Arctic coast was too obvious to be 
neglected. The archaeology ot the Wester! 
Eskimo of the Mackenzie area has never been 
well studied; little, as a matter of fact, has been 


added since 1930 when Mathiassen wrote the 
introduction to his Western Eskimo report. 
This paper will add somewhat to a meager 


store of fact. 

During the nine-day trip, we examined ten 
Eskimo graves and five 
several miles of eroded and washed shore areas 
ind Blow River, Yukor 
Territory (Figure 13; see also Report, Canadian 
Arctic Expedition, Vol. 9, map). Here, th: 
physiographic is sharp between the 


house sites as well as 


between Shingle Point 


contrast 
Mackenzie delta and the high gravel and clay 


shores. These, eroded from the highlands in 


land, rise 100 to 150 feet above the sea. Loca 


rivers are deeply incised in the unconsolidated 
material. The mouth of Blow River lies about 3 


miles southeast from Shingle Point, along 


Shoalwater Bay. Here the water is saline, whilk 
only a short way on, toward the delta, the wa 
volum« 


ter is fresh because of the enormous 


ot the Mac kenzie. 


N 137° 


Shingle Pr. 


Mackenzie R. 
Delta 


OsBorRNI 


Blow River has incised itself deeply into the 


high shoreline, almost to base level, for at 


least a mile back from the sea and has carved 


out a section of the coast for several hundred 


yards on either side of its mouth and built 


small delta. The flood plain runs inland up 


its wide canyon for about one mile. Here, 
clustered on the low delta around the mouth 
or mouths of the Blow, were a number of Es- 
kimo houses. Most of these, built in the old 


vertical-log style instead ol the more recent 


horizontal log-cabin method, were in ruins 
There were, however, two or three late 
houses, and one or two of these seemed t 
have been occupied during the preceding win- 
ter. Driftwood from the Mackenzie, probably 
ultimately from the Liard system, provid 


building timber and fuel for these Eskimo. 


On the high shore or headlands flanking 
Blow River on the northwest were most of the 
older graves. Here, too, was the recent grave- 
yard, with its several interments more or less 
neatly mounded and with white paling fences 
in general disrepair. At this site we invest 
gated eight graves and three houses. Figure 14 
is a gen i 1 sketch of the Bk River n 
and its el I 

BurtALS—SHINGLE Por 

At Shingle Point (Stefansson, 1914a, p. 23 
we examined two graves. Most graves on th 
high seashore were marked by pile logs 
(Fig. 15). Typically, thirty or forty small, 4-t 
S-inch logs poles 10 to 15 feet long wer 
piled over and lengthwise of the corps The 
dead had been simply laid on the frozen tun- 
dra and the driftwood piled over. Occasional 
a slight depression appeared, as if a summer 
burial had been made and the thawed muskeg 
had been scraped away to a depth of 6 inches 
or less. Often the body was protected by a 
boxing of large-diameter head, foot, and side 
logs. Frost, the logs, and the proximity of the 
large Shingle Point village seem to have pro 


tected the burials from the depredations of 
The skeletons 


carnivores. (not studied) and 


artifacts found are now in the University of 


New Mexico collections. 
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Shingle Point 1, on a headland above the 
point, was a large male in middle age. The 
head was southeast, the body loosely semi- 
flexed on the back. A pipestem (Fig. 16, 5), 
loon bill (Fig. 16, 7), and clasp knife were 
found among the ribs. 

Shingle Point 2 was the best of several in- 
child burials found on the Shingle 
Point Spit. These seem not to have been treat- 


fant or 


d as carefully as the older individuals in the 
the On the other 
hand, they were more deeply interred. The 
hild (Shingle Point 2) lay semi-flexed, on its 
back, head north-north-west, face to the right 
(Fig. 18). An old packing box, with lid in 
place, was the coffin. 

A few other burials, 
turbed, were noted near the village on the bar 
or spit. 


yw graves on headlands. 


] 
| 


disintegrated or dis- 


No information could be gained from 


hem. 
BuriaLs—Biow RIveR 
Blow River 1 had a number of artifacts 
(Fig. 19), mostly near the head and shoulders. 


There was no skull, unfortunately a normal 
situation, but the disturbed grave yielded the 


N sea 


Shingle Pt. 3 mi. HB 
= “Oe B2 Burial Blow River 2 
Py ; pond o 
/ swamp a 
\ 
small spit + 
| whale boat 
7 
\ 
\ 
4 4 / 
sea $B.» 486 
a! 
modern graveyard P 
4 12’ pole, iron shod at “Tupoyuak” on 4 
7 | end; 13 equidistant, several head boards * 
4 pegged, rectangular 
y holes. Prob. part of mast 
high headland 


Fic. 14. Sketch map 
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remainder of a skeleton. Some of the missing 
skulls may have been among the number col- 
lected by Stefansson and now in the American 
Museum of Natural History; or they may have 
been taken by a surveying party which preced- 
ed us. The body had been placed in the grave 
extended, head southeast. Several bark amulet 
(2?) boxes were near the feet. A broken pole, 
with one shaped end, possibly a sail-pole or 
mast, lay nearby. Another part of the mast lay 
near grave 6. These pieces may have belonged 
to the umiak found near grave 3. Lying beside, 
to the south of the grave, was a broken short 
sled of the Mackenzie delta type (Fig. 20). The 
runners, cut from a plank, were 70 inches long. 
The height from the ground to the upturned 
point 21 inches; the height or width of 
the runners, in the middle, 8% inches; the 
thickness in the middle, 1% inches. There 


were three cross-braces; one whole brace, prob- 


Was 


ably a larger 
The Eight holes, 
which showed no placement pattern, were still 


center one, was 332 inches long. 
sled was 31-38 inches wide. 
Figure 17, 
broken sections of the sled 


visible in the badly-rotted runners. 


4 and 6, illustrate 


Modern type house 
0 Old type house 


of Blow River site 
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grave. About 8 inches long, blade and handle 
tongue, it seems to have been an early type of 
trade knife (not illustrated). 

Blow River 2 (Fig. 21) occupied the only 
log grave not on the high shore above the Blow 
River delta. Parts of the skull and other bones 
showed through cracks between the 
bleached by 


logs and 
Many of the 
smaller bones were disintegrated; the skull and 
large bones, 
The head was to the 
on the back, extended. 
in a medium-weight sailcloth or canvas. 

3 (Fig. 15) yielded little skeletal 
material; a child’s skull cap was found with the 
adult Orientation 
probably 


were exposure. 


however, were well preserved. 


the body 


It had been wrapped 


northwest; 


Blow River 


southeast; the 
back 
in the 
(Fig 
with the dis- 


bones. was 


deposition, extended on the 


The artifacts lay in a compact group 


area of the uppet and to its right 


} ] 
22), where mingled 


ribs, and 


the were 


turbed vertebrae, right bones. 


This 


arm 


burial probably illustrates the sacrifice of 


oat; fragments of an umiak which showed 
several non-umiak or canoe-like attributes lay 
nearby. It was made of light, strong wood, 


probably spruce drift. The over-all length was 
between 25 and 28 feet; the beam, something 


The keel, 19 feet 


\ 56 inches inches, in 
length, w oughly triangular ross sect 

3 ich side. A curving triangular bow 
piece, 40 ir s long and 3 inches on a sid 
was lashed to the keel with baleen (Fig. 23 
B). A stern pie f similar nature and size 
but liffe shape may be inferred. The 
flat bow and stern deckpieces of the regular 
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vething 
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umiak were not present. The ribs were lashed 
along the keel about every 12 inches; three 
were still in place about 6 feet from the bow. 
They were fitted to the triangular keel and 


lashed with baleen (Fig. 23,B). These ribs 
were 142 inches broad at the ends, 1 inch 
thick, and almost 2 feet long. There were 


strakes, probably only a single narrow one on 
the 
the pieces made impossible a coherent picture 
of their position in the body of the 
Only (Fig. 23, C) was identified; 
t is rather peculiar in shape. Another peculi- 


each side, but fragmentary condition of 
vessel. 


one thwart 


arity in the structure was the presence of the 
The 
tween these gunwales and tightly lashed there 
(Fig. 23, D). The 

lashed together 


double gunwale. ribs were caught be- 


gunwales themselves 
further 


were 


stability about 


for 
every 43 inches. All lashings were of baleen. 
A pointed spruce paddle (Fig. 


29) found near 


the center of the grave area, may have been 


associated with the 


atk. 


Blow River 4 was in poor condition. It 
had been disturbed and the rotted condition 
f the logs over the body bespoke great age. 
The head was to the south. Near the head 
was a single-barbed bone arrowpoint, and 
near the left arm were three blue glass trade 

ids of the type that, I believe, de Laguna 
(1947, p. 138) calls Cook beads. 

Blow River 5 (Fig. 24) lay, following the 
usual custom, with the head to the southeast. 
The skull was missing, but the mandible was 
present. One pelvic bone lay near the man- 
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Fi », Blow River grave | bark boxes 


foreshaft; 5, ulu handle; 6, bone arrowheads; 
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Grave 8 was perhaps th iidest found. It 
narked by few log fragments, badly 
th | had 


ntegrated. The large slate knife (Fig. 31, 


is all that was found t 
STRUCTURES—SHINGLE POINT 
Most the houses at the modern Eskim 
age at Shingle Point are typically extended 
abins or frame houses. On the spit are a 
tipi-shape affairs of poles leaned to 
g These are summer fishing camps; 
¢ and rendering racks were nearby (Fig. 
Zt 
ward Blow River from Shingle Point, 
the high shore, was ruined log lean-to 


sneiter. In its construction a supporting tr- 


ngle of forked poles was first set up. Upon 


number of long pole stringers rested. 
ter poles and logs against this ridge closed 
sides and ends. 


Other 


Floor poles were present. 
Shingle Point 


usually on a 


structures common at 


were the numerous cache pits, 


area. 


these completely; it was 4 feet 3 


high or well-drained cleared one 
or 


inches 
square and something over a foot deep. Three 
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Fic. 24. Blow River grave 5. 1, nephrite sinker; 2, 
eads; 3, iron tube (pipestem); 4, ulu handle; 5, hollow 
bone tube; 6, bone 7, bark boxes; 8, 


9, sacrum; 10, iron bracelet. 


arrowhead; 


pelvic 


sides were built up log-cabin-fashion, while 


the fourth was made of lumber scrap. The 


grease-soaked pit was floored with lumber 
scrap and hewed pieces. 
STRUCTURES—BLow RIVER 


At Blow River, as has been mentioned, the 
situation varied from that at 
Point. Here, a few of the houses were 


considerably 
Shingle 
obviously built along rather recent lines; they 
combined a typical log cabin with a low- 
roof and an antechamber of 


pitc hed gable 


vertical logs, roofed in 


the same manner as 
the cabin. The majority was older, ruined, 
and built in a far different manner (Fig. 27). 
For these latter, vertically placed driftwood 
logs formed the walls of the single room and 


an antechamber, the latter the same as that of 


1, burning glass; 2, No. 4 
44-40 Winchester; 4, 


tablespoon; 6, 4 gallon graniteware pot; 7, logs outlining 


Blow River grave 7. 


claw hammer; 5, 


grave; 8, marble labrets. 
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rying racks, Shingle | 


The flat, 


roots were supported, generally, by 


the more recent cabins. earth-covered 
four central 
posts. Evidently these houses were well sodded 
or banked with earth and chinked with 
The interiors slightly 


all faced upon the sea. The larger room was 


moss. 


seemed to be sunken; 


generally 10 by 12 feet; the antechamber, 
usually about one-half the size of the main 
room, was always at one end of the long axis 


of this main room. It was roofed and probabl 
house, etc. The 


al old 


in Figure 28. All of thes 


served as a storeroom, dog 


dimensions and general plan of a typi 


house are illustrated 


roofs are low; the older houses must have 
been ceiled at O to 1” feet from the floor. 
Excavation and probing of the Blow River 


houses reve 
One 
gated. 


aled the usual low sleeping benches. 


house (3) was rather thoroughly investi- 


In it were found, besides a miscellan« 


animal bones, a hollow 


(Fig. 32, 9) and a bark 


Ous assortment of small 


cylindrical bone tube 


box (7?) (Fig. 16, 8). 


Old-type House, Blow River 
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artifacts 
and house sites is given in the 


Pertinent information on 


graves 


from 
captions 
of Figures 16, 


COMPARISONS AND SUMMARY 


A glance at the 
that, in the 


descriptions given reveals 
Kigirktarugmiut (Stef- 
Shingle 


structures are 


large, the 
1914a, 
Point-Blow River 
typical of the Es 


ansson, map opposite p. 10) 


burials and 
kimo as a whole and of the 
discussion in particular. This 
conclusion is reinforced by thx 


sub-area undet 
following com- 
parative notes 
Stefansson has 
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Mackenzie 
Barrow Es 
River grave 
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mentioned by Murdock (1892, p. 355) for 
Point Barrow. Apparently either three or four 
usual for the 
Stefansson describes (1914a, pp. 78-80) a three- 
brace type but elsewhere (p. 306) states that 
four crossbars were more common. The shoes 


cross-braces are western sled. 


and the pegging of them to the runners are 
typical (Nelson, 1899, pp. 205-8). Mathiassen 
(1927, Pr. 1, p. 43 ff.) 
wider forms. 

The umiak 
well described as possible. Its baleen lashing 
should have made it far safer than the raw- 
hide-lashed boats which Nelson (1899, p. 218) 
heavy 


discusses similar but 


found at grave 3 has been as 


described as prone to fall apart in 
weather and after prolonged wetting. A certain 
lightness of plus the 
double 


alls to 


birch 


extreme construction, 


sence of the gunwale, keel to gun- 
mind the pattern 
bark 
which were contemporaneously in use up the 


Mackenzie. 


not generally 


wale ribs, strakes, etc., 


the Indian spruce and canoes 


Certainly, the double gunwale is 


embodied in umiak construction 


(but see Boas, 1888, Fig. 478). It would seem 


that Indian influence had made itself felt in 
s way at Shingle Point. 
The older type of house is built roughly 


the same illustrated by 


Murdock 


that the 


pattern of that 


(1892, p. 77). The differences are 


probably more recent Blow River 


1ouse was not as thoroughly earth-covered, 


acked the underground passageway 


entrance, 


I es a iTigne ne k-like Balm of 
ark 15 5 che he wg. J 
at th R 6 lia ght 
head region of BR-5. 15, not a tainer (prol 
an effigy) lay near the left shoulder of burial ¢ 


a cover; it and the pair 17 and 12 could not 
ha been efficient containers although a small cavity 
n in each. All but 5, 9, 10, 11 and 12 are 


quadruped, fish, or seal 


rather 


certainly effigies: 
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14 
17 


a. 
| 


16 


Qo 


Fic. 3 1, ¢ iches long, Blow River grave 8, is an 
id and slate knife. The slate for both 1 and 
9 hal : m deposits up the Mackenzie (Rich- 

I I 


ardson, 1852, p. 131). 2 (BR-5), 7 (BR-1), 12 (BR-5), 

16 (BR-2) are bone handles of ulus. The iron blades 

have rusted away. 16 is the modern form of ulu handles 

all lal of marble (grave 7). Pairs 

’ ‘ al in BR graves 6 and 1. They 

a h yf the sacrum in BR-6 and at the right 

head in BR-1 and -7 y (BR-1), 5. 6 (beneath 

BR-6) composite arrowheads. 8, iron 

bra (BR-5). 9, small slate point (BR-3). 14 (BR-3), 

ha 1OT > OTOR n, had diagonal notches and small 

barbs, the sten lacking. 77 (BR-3), brown flint, is a 

n pt la ir r small knife. 15 (BR-3), gray- 

black banded chalcedony endscraper. 10 (BR-1), copper 

pe { with barbed bone foreshafts. 17 (BR- 

5), iron tut with wood interior, probably pipestem. 

13 (BR-5), nephrite; Mathiassen (1930, p. 42; Pl. 4, 

N Jie lentife tas a fishing line sinker but there Is 
ral h I erence 


and was built of much more rough-and-ready 
About the same can be said of the 
Kukulik on St. Island 
(Geist and Rainey, 1936, p. 62, Fig. 2). We 
saw none of the cross-shaped Mackenzie houses 
(Collins, 1937, p. 268 ff.). 


Wrapping the dead in skins is, seemingly, 


material. 


house at Lawrence 


typical of the area, as is an east or southeast 
orientation (Murdock, 1892, pp. 424 and 426). 
Shrouding of the uncoffined body is an Eskimo 
and northern Athapascan trait and has, in- 
deed, an extensive distribution far to the south. 

The bow (Fig. 17, 5) is apparently a typical 
Geist Rainey (1936, Pl. 47) 
illustrate a similar one, with the same string 
nocks, from St. Lawrence Island. The pick 
or mattock (Fig. 17, 3) is again a widespread 
arctic implement. Murdock (1892, p. 303) 
shows similar objects. 


self-bow. and 


= 
= 
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It is difficult to suggest a use for the “bam” 
bark boxes (Fig. 30) other than that they were 
amulets or effigies or amulet containers. They 
are neither made of strong enough material 
nor are most of them large enough to serve 


as tool or trinket boxes. There is no evidence 


that they were paint boxes. Conceivably, a 
few of them could have been snuff or tobacco 
containers or quid boxes, but in that case 


one individual would probably not have been 
buried with The fact that the 
largest, is an efigy only would seem to indicate 
a nonr-utilitarian function for this class of ob- 
jects. Mathiassen (1930, p. 18) 
amulet boxes, as does Murdock (1892, p. 434 
ff.), but they are rectangular; de Laguna (1947, 
p. 279, 7) discusses animal or human images 
in the grave. Both Laguna, of 
Bryn Mawr College, and Collins, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, have fortified 


several. one, 


mentions 


Frederica de 
Henry B. 


in correspondence the conclusion that the ob- 
jects are amulet boxes. 

The netting needle (Fig. 16, 1) is of interest 
type. This would 
have a southern derivation. Nelson 
192) arrived at the same conclusion; h« 

shuttles of this type. The 
Eskimo needle, that illustrated by 
(1892, p. 512 seg.) for the Point 


because of the appear 


1899, 
illus- 
trates twi usual 
type of 
Murdock 
Barrow Eskimo, is entirely different. Figure 16, 
1 on the other hand, is a typical Indian (and 
ubiquitous) needle. 


The slate blade (Fig. 31, 


both in 


1) is unique in the 
consideration of its typ 
(1936, p. 124, Pl 


and de 


collection, 
and age. Geist and Rainey 
33, 1-4, Pl. 49, 1, 2) 
p. 276, 6) reinforce this conclusion. 
taken 
with the 


Laguna 
The grave 


from which it was was certainly pre 


historic (speaking mind’s ey 


the lag northward, French-English, and east 


ward, Alaskan-Russian acculturation). Such a 
statement would imply that the period of 
grave 5 was not later than the early 19th or 
late 18th centuries. 

The simple labrets (Fig. 31, 3) were 


fashioned of fine white marble (see Murdock, 
1892, Pl. 16, 17) and are similar to 
Nelson (1899, Pl. 22). 


eral 


illustrated by Stefans- 


son (191l4a, p. 152) mentions that labrets 
(like rifles) were sometimes but not often 
buried with the owner, possibly because of 


When buried, the labrets wer 
placed at the right of the head, they were not 
left in place (Stefansson, 1914a, p. 193). Prob- 
ably, as the custom of labret-wearing fell into 


their value. 


a 

B i 1 

he a 6, a 
9 
BR 

ha ) 

1 (N : Boas, 188 

5 
disuse, there was less desi I part of tl 
survivors t vithhold these ornaments fro 
the grav It is interesting to note that ‘ 
the thr labret-bearing g1 va t ly 
of the latest the series 

Composite arrowpoints aré Eskimo-wid 
trait, at the least. Kane (185¢ 2, p. 223 
illustrates a typical implement ft the Polar 
Eskimo, Murdock (1892, p. 203) describes th 
ty} Point Barrow, and Nelson (1899, p 
157 seq., Pl. 61) from Weste Alask lt 
bracelets open type (Fig. 31, 8) ha 
great fa America in early trade days 
Nelson (1899, 58) and Murdock (189 
148) both list them for Alaska. Slate point 
(Fig. 31, 9) are ubiquitous. The bone arrow 
points (Fig. 32, 5, 6, 7, 13) are typical Wester 


Thule types (Mathiassen, 1 
18, and 1927, Pr. Il, p. 45 ff.): de 


(1947, pp. 199, 276, 9). Even t 


copper point 
illustrates a similar head (1899, Pl. 61 1] 
Fixing properly mare 
I River gra nary 


| 
SS 
5 
; 
8 12] | 
9 
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Scapula scrapers (Fig. 32, 2) are illustrated 
by Jenness (1946, p. 84, Fig. 89) for Eskimo 
to the east and by de Laguna (1947, p. 258, PI. 
15, 24, 25) from the west. 

Thus, Western Thule 


large part of the collection 


forms comprise a 
The graves and 


implement types and house types correspond 


closely with much of Stefansson’s material. 
The bow, the rivetless arrowheads in the 
barbed bone foreshaft, rifles and labrets in 


the graves, sleds and boats on the graves, the 
east to southeast orientation of the body, added 
and Murdock’s 
indicate a close cultural continuity from Point 


to Stefansson’s material, all 


Barrow to the Mackenzie. Differences arise as 
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With the exception of grave 8, all of this 
material can be reasonably assigned to the 
latter half of the 19th century and probably 
the first 20th. Graves 
1, 3, and 5 could have been made anywhere 
from the 1850’s to the 1890's. It must be 
remembered that preservation cannot be close- 
the Arctic, also that the 
Blow River settlement is now almost wholly 
abandoned for Shingle Point. 


decade or so of the 


ly considered in 


Other than being a specialized description 
of one phase of the anthropology of a discrete 
area, this report has added a few facts to the 
general picture. The bark boxes and the type 
The 
latter seemingly demonstrates an Athapascan 
influence on the coast. 


of the umiak-canoe are both of interest. 
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THE MIDDLE COLUMBIA CREMATION COMPLEX* 
Tuomas R. GARTH 


REMATION PITS were discovered in the 
Yakima and Snake River valleys and on 
the Columbia at Wahluke and at The Dalles 
before 1927. Recently one has been described 
from the John Day region in Oregon by Cress- 


man (1950). The cremation complex which 
the pits represent appears in the late pre- 
historic period and was undoubtedly wide- 


spread and important in the cultural develop- 
ment of the region. In the Dalles-Arlington 
least, it lasted into historic times. 
Recent evidence associates the cremation com- 
plex with Sahaptin groups inhabiting the region 
The Dalles until late times. 
new evidenc e 


area, at 


above historic 
This 
theory, largely based on ethnological traditions, 
that the Salish were the early inhabitants of 
the The finding of the 
cremation level at Sheep Island (i.e., a strati- 


controverts an earlier 


area. burials he low 


fied burial site) has particular bearing on the 
problem. 


SHEEP ISLAND CREMATION 


Sheep Island (site 45BN55) is 13 miles 
downstream from Wallula, Washington. The 
island, about 300 yards long, is one of a series 


of islands which occur every mile or so along 
the Columbia River. 


the 


Except for scattered rocks 
beaches, the islands are 
fine 


which cover low 


composed almost entirely of sand, their 
often being dunes and flats stabil- 


The 


downriver 


higher 
by 


neal 


ized vegetation. two cremation pits 


were the west or end of the 


higher portion of Sheep Island, where the sand 
| 


rises about 20 feet above the rocky beach. 
They were shallow depressions 6 to 8 feet 
across and a foot or less deep, with cremated 
bone only an inch or two below the surface. 
Each pit was surrounded with a wide ring 

*This report was made possible by the operatior 
the Whitman ( Museum and History Department 
with the writ wi was resident archaeologis r the 
National Par > Walla Walla, Washingtor 
We are deez ndebted for the vol as 

f profes a ler aS We as a ar 
gists in th Apprecia a endered the 
Corps of Army Engineers assistance man 
casions, and Champe and Frank enenga 
at the Universit Nebraska and Doctors Gunther 
and Osborne at the University of Washington for criti 


cism of the manuscript 
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of stones. The ring around the westernmost 
pit, called pit 1, was nearly 14 feet in diam- 
eter, the inside diameter being approximately 
6 feet. Additional rings of rock occurred, one 
at a 10-inch depth and the lowest at about 
18 inches, there being 
human between. 


calcined 


faces of 


layers of 
The 
the rocks were soot covered as if they had 
been placed around the pit while the recently 
cremated were still smoldering. The 
upper face of a stone on the southwest side 
of the middle ring was painted with red ocher. 
It seems probable that cremations took place 
three Each time the burned 
bone, charcoal, etc., was swept into the pit 
The 
hot, for bits of 
to the 
When completely exca- 
vated the pit resembled a truncated cone, 4.8 
the 13 
diameter at the top, and 3.75 feet deep. 

Pit 2, 1, exhibited 
similar characteristics, except that it was rec- 
The the 
stone ring was 15.5 feet, and there were 
The 
formed an irregular rectangle at its maximum 
depth of 2.1¢ 


bone under 


bones 


at least times. 


and then covered with a ring of stones. 
fire must have been intensely 


sand had fused, sometimes adhering 


bones and _ artifacts. 


feet in diameter at bottom, feet in 


about 10 feet east of pit 


tangular. outside diameter of upper 


one 
and possibly two other rings below. 


it 
pl 


Teet 


much 


feet, where it measured 7 


long by 6 feet wide, its walls being 


less sloped than those of pit 1. Surrounding the 


pits was the old occupation level (cremation 


b 
c 
SRY: 
AWA 
WJ 
h j 
@ 
Fic. 34. Artifacts from the Sheep Island 
a, tubular pipe; 0 sandstone ring; c, bone band f 
trusive burial in pit 1; d, lenticular sandstone artifact 
decorated on curved side: e, f, thin bone ornaments 
g, slate pendant; h, bowl fragment of reddish sandstone 


pipe; i, tubular stone bead 


a 


GarTH] 


floor), now covered by 18 inches or so of wind- 
blown sand. This floor was highly compacted, 
and on its surface was a thin layer of calcined 
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or flinty rock were abundant and differ little 
from those used by historic tribes of the 
area (Fig. 35). The 4 concave-based points 


nmost bone which diminished in amount as one from pit 1—called “mule ear” points by local 
diam- worked away from the pit. On the occupation collectors—may be a distinctive trait of the 
mately floor were some of our best finds, including a cremation culture. None have been found in 
d, one 7-inch-long knife (burned) and a 2-inch-long such historic sites in the area as Berrian Island 
about sandstone bead. Below the floor were a num- (45BN3) and sites 45WW5 and 45WW6 
Icined ber of primary burials, to be described later. flanking the mouth of the Walla Walla River, 
ces of The burned flinty implements had turned although several were found at Juniper 
y had a brittle chalky white, making it almost im- (Canoe) Island. These were not in situ, how- 
‘cently possible to identify their material. Although ever. The points, typically about 50 mm. long 
The the pits were excavated in 12-inch levels, the by 38 mm. wide at the base (Fig. 35, a-d), 
st side types of artifacts from each level were too have a wide distribution in the Plateau area. 
ocher. few to make valid comparisons by level. We Double-pointed leaf blades often of basalt and 
place did note, however, that broken parts of the large stone knives were also used by the cre- 
yurned same implement tended to be on the same mation people (Fig. 35, g, h, 0). An asymetri- 
he pit level, which supports the contention that there cal knife (Fig. 35, e) has a short and slightly 
The were several separate burnings for each pit, hooked blade similar to one shown hafted to 
bits of probably with a number of years between. a short handle in Teit’s treatise (1900, p. 184) 
to the Some of the bones had a thin coating of red on the Thompson Indians. These were used 
exca- ocher, indicating that the bodies must have for carving wood and are similar to the crooked 
re, 4.8 been exposed, probably on a platform, and _ knives used by coast tribes. 
eet in that after the flesh had disappeared the bones Two fragmentary soapstone pipes were found 
p. were painted. Additional evidence of exposure in pit 1. The most complete pipe is trumpet- 
ribited is the finding of a number of fragmentary shaped with a thin stem nearly 4 cm. long 
aS rec- “mud dauber” wasp nests, some showing the which gradually flares out to form the bowl, 
upper imprint of split planks or the curvature of most of which is missing (Fig. 34, a). Decora- 
re one bones on which they had been attached in tion is a series of deeply incised lines circum- 
he pit the depository sheds or exposure platforms. scribing the bowl and stem. There is only 
imum The mud nests had been baked to a pottery- enough of the second pipe to indicate a similar 
7 feet like consistency. construction, although the only incising visible 
much Distinctive artifacts occurred with the cree is a ring at the junction of stem and bowl. 
ng the mations. Small stemmed arrowpoints of basalt A fragment of a micaceous sandstone pipe bowl 
nation 


mations C/NS. 
from in- k m Nn 
artifact, 
laments; 
indstone Fic. 35. Material from the Sheep Island cremation pits. a-d, mule ear points; e, crooked knife (?); f-o, points and 


blades; p-q, fragmentary bone points. 
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came from the cremation floor near pit 2. Its for suspension. It seems probable that this 
walls are extremely thin and are decorated type of pipe was associated with historic 


with 3 parallel waved lines (Fig. 34, h). Pipes 


of the Sheep Island type were common in 
cremation pits at The Dalles, but lack incised 
decoration and have flared mouth pieces 
(Strong, 1930, pl. 24). Somewhat similar pipes 
were found at Wahluke (Krieger, 1929, p. 12 
and at prehistoric site near Kamloops, ap- 


parently associated with cremations tapering evenly to a blunt point at the handle 
(Smith, 1900, pp. 428-9). Both these and some’ end from just below the middle. 
from the Puget Sound region have incis¢ Ornamental objects of stone include a flat 
decoration (Smith, 1907, p. 350). In the Grand slate pendant perforated at one end with en- 
Coulee ar one trumpet-shaped pipe was _ graved ticks along the sides, and a tubular bead 
found at a prehistoric site (46), but the others of micaceous sandstone with an engraved line 
found in the area are quite different (Collie spiraling slightly from one end to the other 
1942, pl. 14 The one from historic site 8 (Fig. 34, g, i). Similar beads have been found 
is similar tl found at Berrian Isl: by at the “Be Patch” at The Dalles (Seaman, 
Osborne (1949, pl. 3). It has long thick 1946, pp. 80-1). A micaceous sandstone ring 
body, a wi flared mouthpiece with ticks with an outside diameter of 34 mm. (Fig. 34, 
along tl hole drille t b) and wi near triangular cross secti 
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Salish tribes who occupied the upper Colum- 
bia area (Ray, 1942, p. 188). 

Ten pestle fragments, at least two from the 
same pestle, Although there 
are no Cary ed heads or knobs on the pestles, 
do exhibit careful workmanship, being 
almost and 


came from pit l. 


they 


perfectly round in cross section 


[1, 1952 


it this 
Mstoric 
‘olum- 


m the 
there 
estles, 
being 
n and 
1andle 


a flat 
th en- 
r bead 
line 
other 
found 


is also similar in some respects to examples 


from The 


face of the 
A crude 
petal-like design was incised on the concave 


Dalles. 
ring is notched at 6 


The worked 


mm. intery als. 


face of a thin sandstone fragment (Fig. 34, d). 
shell 


of elk horn—presumably 


Objects of and include broken 


fragments tools of 
sort originally; the broken tip of a horn 
lge; 10 fragments of flat, smoothly-polished 
implements or ornaments (one was perforated 
ind may have been part of a long, flat, wedge- 

yped bone pin—Smith, 1910, Fig. 58); a long 
1 bone (Fig. 39, d)—possibly used in the 
4 stick dice game as found among the Chinook, 
northern California; the 


hise l-like 


number of bone 


Klamath, and in 
rking end of a bone flesher with a 

lge 27 mm. wide; and a 
round in cross section 
These 
gorgets, pro- 
There 


may 


nts usually perfectly 


under 6 mm. in diameter. points 
wriginally have been needles, 
points. 


points or even harpoon 


yne fragment (Fig. 35, q) of what 
been a long bone spear or arrowpoint 
found at The Dalles 

by the Nez Percé. Four slightly curved, 
penis-bone awls and a_ perforated elk 


were als found. The 12 bird bone beads 


and were 


pit 1 w 10 n or less in lengtl 
nd unded by rubbing. Two flat tr 
gular bone pendants w it with 
ital grooves (Fig. 34, e, f Since ther 
rforation f SUS] pendants 

have be tied in place at the narrow 
Shel ids include 3 gl nneris perfor 

t tn tip |! suspension, 2 perforated 

nd 14 dentalia shells cut into seg 


J 
- 
\ 1 sneey isia a 
sa packe I 0 pesties 
al 4: d nall pest n n evel & 
SUMI5-b: e. shoulders na m burial 1 
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Cc d e 
Fic. 38. Pipes with burial 10, Sheep Island. 
Also in the pits were several small frag- 


ments of red ocher, a sandstone smoother, and 
a pencil-sized piece of petrified wood in the 
half round, 2 cm. long, and rubbed to a high 
polish. A similar but longer piece was found 
on Juniper collector. Its 


Island by a local 


use is problematical. 
CREMATION 


RaBBit ISLAND 


A cremation pit similar in many respects 
at Sheep Island was discovered near 
the southeast end of Rabbit Island (site 45W- 
W15), 


mouth of the 


pit 


which is about one mile south of the 
Snake River. This small island 
shows signs of intensive occupation at its down- 
river end, where there are a number of historic, 
About 60 
north was the cremation pit sur- 
ndefinite stone ring 16 feet 
When excavated the pit proved 
to be rectangular—4.42 
long (E-W Fi and 1.67 feet deep. 
disturbed, and the only cremated bone left 

had near the 
floor of the pit, which showed signs of burning. 
Mixed the scattered bits of 
charcoal, fragments of two baskets, 
and some charred willow rods twined together 
which 
common in the area (Mason, 1904, p. 


One of the 


rock-covered burials on a low rise. 
Teet to the 


rounded by ar 


wide, 7.5 feet 
It had been 


feet 


in situ. was what been missed 


with bone were 
charred 
with possibly rod was 


341). 


basket fragments—possibly a bas- 


string 


armor 


ketry hat—showed a “bundle of warps” base 
and what may have been an overlay element. 
served 


about 1 mm. diameter 


for both warp and twining elements. Similar 


Fine string 


b 

| 

ry 

if 
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string-twined basketry 
Snake 


1932, 


was found in 


tion about 


113-14) 


River 

pp. 
in 
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pit on the 
(Weltfish, 
apocynun cord 
baskets by 
the Nez Percé, 
Coeur d’Aléne. 


wert 


away 


was used 


and modern tr 
as 


Palouse, 
Also in the Rabbit 


portions of a two-strand 


rope 


diameter, cord fragments 3 mm. nm 
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the tip of a wedge, 
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that pit was part ol 


to considerable 
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It seems apparent that what he actual- 


had was a cremation pit of the Sheep Island 
, especially since there were three separate 


ngs of rock at different levels around the pit 


licating possibly three separate burnings as 


Sheep Island. This close similarity suggests 
at exposuré sheds or platforms of the type 
ferentially employed at Sheep Island were 


also. 


n 


1 here 

At Wahluke near Priest Rapids, Krieger 
ind an exceptionally large number of cre- 
s. He states th: tl instances in 

ns ral 1d lual it the 

tl (groul lat ) tl irts Se\ 
skeletons w jumbl ll heay 
Krieger, 1929, p. 10). Thus it seems probable 
Krieger suggests, tl t nes had beer 
xposure platfor possibl leposi 

sh bef« burned. Individual 
onial matio1 th st type wer 

at Wahluk In sucl ases th 

Va idently ourn itt de ith 
ng flexed as in a primary burial. Judging 
simil bur als n mations, Droad 

il us hav { plac 1 vertically 

VJ st ti walls th | t ror st. Cay 
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su ty] f group crematio s older 

S found an individual cist-type crema 
Berrian Island in an early historic site) 

t would not be surprising to find a similar 
tion at Wahluke. The numerous rolled 
tube beads at Wahluke probably came 
rily from the individual cist burials or 


The if 


umerous copper 


remations. occurrence as well as 


pendants, etc., 


Suggests 


ean influenc 


Information on the Snake River cremation 
t meager. Krieger (1925, p. 135) states 

the cremations found here are of the 
Ist group type. Thus we can probably as 
that they are similar to the group crema- 


Wahluke and in the Yakima valley. 
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I have recently learned of a cremation pit lo- 
cated 40 miles above Lewiston on the Snake 
River, and presumably if our correlation holds 
the exposure sheds were used here also. 

The modern Wishram (Chinookan stock) 
at The Dalles were using depository sheds as 
late as 1927. They explain the cremation pits 
as occurring from the burning of depository 
sheds (Strong, 1930, p. 48). This, added to 
the archaeological data, gives us nearly conclu- 


sive evidence for the association of the crema- 
tion pits with the sheds. In fact, according to 
Spier and Sapir (1930, p. 271) the Wishram 
depository sheds were placed over shallow pits! 
More than likely after a shed became filled up, 
it was burned, the burned bone and artifacts 
falling into the pit below. This would explain 
oh 


the occurrence in Sheep Island cremation pits 
of burned mud dauber nests, at least one of 
which flat as if from a 
plank. It also explains the exceptionally packed 
condition of the ground surrounding the pits 
as well as the 


shows a impression 


rectangular shape and east-west 
orientation of 3 of the 4 pits we excavated. 
SHEDS 


DISTRIBUTION OF DEPOSITORY 


Although the use of depository sheds for the 
lead was common along the Columbia in ear- 
ly historic times, it is difficult to prove that any 


specific ethnic group practiced cremation, and 


even the occurrence of the sheds above the 
Umatilla River has not been recognized. The 
following is a description by Lewis and Clark 
of a Chinook-type shed on or near Blalock Is- 
ind about 30 miles below Umatilla, Oregon. 
part of this Island we discovered an 

luced us to examine the 

at practiced in depos(it)eing the 

’ vas made by broad poads (boards) 

and | f Canoes leaning on a ridge pole which was 
Suf 1 Z rks S n the ground six feet in hight 
a asterly and westerly direction and about 60 feet 
and 12 feet wide, in it | observed great num- 

humane bone f every description perticularly 

: ar the center of the vault, on the East End 
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i Va uppeared to be appropriated for those 
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ased (w)raped up in leather robes, lay (in rows) 
board (s) vered with mats, & (when bones & 

I are gathered in a heap & sculls placed 

2 ) we observed, independant of the canoes 
which served as a covering, fishing nets of various 
kis Baskets of different Sizes, wooden boles, robes 
Ski trenchers, and various kind of trinkets, in and 
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n piece uv pa » two of the historic group- 
we also Saw the Skeletons of Several Horses at tl type secondary burials and in one primar 
burial at site 45WW6 fires had been built ir 
inced nat animais were Sacrefis 
the pits before interment, a practice that could 
Jeces i { nwaites, | 4-5, 3, 39-4 

be a survival from earlier cremation. We als 

There seems to have been a gradual progres- have evidence from several sites that crematio 
sion of the bones through the sheds, from east lasted at least into the early hist perio 
to west. The final act was either secondary the area. 
burial or cremation. Sometimes Chinook ex- It is highly probable that the Walla Walla 
posure sheds, which were about 10 feet square, (whom Lew Clark list being tl 
were placed end to end, producing a long ir it tl ) or a relat Sahaptin g 
structure comparable to the one on Blalock Ouilt a1 ised the Blalock Isl: leposit 
Island. It is not improbable that the sheds over shed. The Nez Percé, Palous probabl 
pit 1 and pit 2 at Sheep Island were placed th rby | tillas (Walla Wallas?) 
end to end in this fashion, as the pits wer: tl l sur leposit [ 
in east-west line and were about tl pro} t t Thwait 104 
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1, p. 282) described what may have been 


Imatilla sheds in 1834, three years after one 
the recurrent epidemics had taken its toll, 
and 30 to 40 miles downriver from Fort Walla 


av bs la evera ack 
A i a h These are gra | 
Son 
ar probab ta 1 grea t 
pee} a 
npensat 
Townsend may have meant shed-like rath 


former would 
The 
skins 


han conical Structures, as the 


much 


ings he speaks of 


more in keeping with the area. 


were probably thx 


nats in which the bodies were wrapped be- 
being put into the shed. 

We get a much better description of the 
ls among the Nez Per ind Palouse along 
Snake River by Lewis and Clark (Coues, 

ol. 3, pp. 1017-18) 
N 
They sa 
at 

Above the confluence of the Clearwater and 

Snake only burial was practiced. The grave 
overed with stones and finally yard 
(probably Chinook style) was erected 
the grave (Thwaites, 1904-5, vol. 5, p. 
As many as 28 horses might be sacrificed 


Thus in 1806 the Nez Percé 


practicing both exposure in de- 


and 
ise 
tory sheds and burial in wooden boxes. It 


t improbable that exposure of the dead 


ilready beginning to be discontinued, for 
nary and other accounts from 1820 on 
give no hint that exposure was practiced. The 
Nez Percé seem to have been gradually adopt- 


the Salish type of hollow burial as found 
g the Flathead. 
Our experience with historic burials was 
ily in the area of the Walla Wallas (Wal- 
Nez 


Since 


lulapum) who are closely related to the 


Perce both linguistically and culturally. 
between the Blalock Island 


they are midway 


sure sheds and those reported for the Nez 
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Percé, evidence that they formerly practiced 
exposure would be highly expectable. Burials 
were encountered at 45WW6, a well-known 
Wallulapum village, and 45WW15—also no 
doubt used by the Wallulapum. Out of 10 in- 
dividuals discovered, only one, a 7 year old 
primary burial. With it were 
trade goods of the 1850-60 era. Unfortunately 
we cannot judge whether or not any of these 


child, was a 


individuals had first been exposed, as the Wal- 


lulapum practiced reburial in more recent 
times. (Two or 3 years after a burial the 
bones were dug up and reburied.) The skulls 
were apparently most important, for in the 
burials we encountered, many of the other 


This is reminiscent of the 


missing. 


situation at Blalock Island where the skulls 
we given preferential treatment. Three of 
the graves, one a canoe burial, contained 2 or 
3 individuals, and it seems that this might be 


more likely to 


reburial. However, there is no proof 


result from burial after exposure 


this, nor does historical evidence help us 

ere. 
The W wlulapun have features in ethnolog- 
al accounts of their burial customs, how- 
which strongly indicate that exposure 
ith its accompanying ideology was practiced 
at some time in the past. The body was placed 
xtended ir well dug out grave or in a canoe 


and poles (or half of the canoe, which was cut 
middle 


eside which was 


tWo at its 


) were laid over the corpse, 


first placed a small drum 


ind beater. Earth was then heaped over the 
poles, leaving a hollow grave, as the cov- 
ering soil was not supposed to contact the 
body. Relatives then visited the site from 


time to time intending to dig up the corpse 
beating the drum that he 
had returned to life. The 


signal by 
fear of being buried 
There are many stories of 


strong. 

peop! and returning to life after two 

or more days, and usually a burial does not 

take place until three or more days after death. 

[his ideology is much more compatible with 

exposure than with burial. There is a certain 


irrationality about the procedure, for although 
they ostensibly expected the individual to beat 
the drum on coming to life, they bound him 
Actually the 


recent burial practices of the Wallulapum in- 


tightly in a skin blanket or mat. 
volve almost the same treatment of the corpse 
as was given earlier (by the Nez Percé, Chin- 
ook, etc.) to bodies in exposure sheds. There 


1 grou 
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was the same type of wrapping; the body was rounding burials, could have been intrusive throug] 


laid out in the same extended position on the cremation floor, but was probably not. Some 


back: and there was the same readjustment of ones had been slightly burned 


the bones after a time (they might be put in Burial 4. An adult female lying flexed on her back 
a new blanket) as was practiced in exposure with the head southeast and chin the chest. Tw 
» nectle ide hy ide | sec narthes 
sheds. The chief difference was that the bodies nicely made pestles lay side by side 10 inches northeas 
of the skull and an ovoid shell pendant was in the ora 
were put underground. Actually this almost the skull and an ovoid shell pendant was in tl ' 
“ ” avity. The skull was only 5 inches below the crema 
amounts to “exposure” underground. The fre- ‘ 
tion floor 
quent use of canoes to contain the body reflects 
§ Ay ile femal (7?) ab rt 
the coastal practice of exposure In canoes, the Burial An adult female a ec 
of pi ipper rock ine of the 
difference again being that the Wallulapum pit 2. The uppe = Ting xy 
- the burial. Below the ring and 13 inches al 
placed their canoes underground. Thus, there 
ry skull, 4 rocks (about 8 inches in diameter) f 
seems little doubt but that the Wallulapum, , 
' tight semicircle, surrounding a | area 
and probably also the Yakima—who have simi- 
harred elk ( bone ss 
lar burial practices—at one time exposed their The kel. la 
dead. west, facing uy 1 south The leg f] 
BURIALS AT SHEEP ISLAND the hands wer lasped over the stoma I 
From 3 to 15 feet east and north of pit 2 on 
Sheep Island and at a depth of from 12 to 18 . , 
inches we encountered the packed sand floor 
and 3 feet ea va 
representing the occupation level during the 
at a tema gt T 
cremation period. There is little evidence that — : 
(kK 1) Tanking tn head How 1 
the pit area was a camp or village site or that 6 inches wide had been pla 
the compaction, extending to a depth of 7 or the dirt was heaped on, and the w 
8 inches, is any greater than would occur fron had badl shed the remains. A che 
occasional us f the area. However, the fact and an asymmetrical blade ( ked va 
that exposure sheds were situated over the cre- to the right tibia 
mation pits would partially explain why the Burial ie , 
area surrounding was so compacted by foot nder the chin with the les { . 
trafic. There is also a possibility that cere- east. Th ad wa h 
monials of some sort, were carried on here. the alveolar reg was a recta 
Underneath the packed cremation floor 9 bu- and on the wrist a small basa 
rials were found. These must date before the t bia. | na 
4 inches of the t 
time of th emations as the cremation floor So . 
, the bor was much pa 
extended over them without a break. Our ‘ 
technique in exposing the burials was first t Burial 8. An a i 
uncover a section of cremation floor and then  Position—on the back, the fa 
to dig below for burials. Burials 2 to 10 were 2™¢ *™* north. At 
below the cremation floor. Burial 1 was found anttaises : 
| fir } g at he ‘ 
earlier near the south border of pit 1 and in- 
trusive in the pit. It was a child whose bones 
Durlal and w probat 2 
were badly decayed. We were unable to dis- 
cover whether it was a primary or secondary ther uncrushed adult skulls, there was mark 
burial. No doubt it postdates the crematic” pital flattening 
pit. With it was an engraved bone band (Fig. 
Burial ‘ \ nild flexed ts Da 
34, c). 
Burial \ child whose bones were bad lecon the west and was bad rushed 
posed ar ace possibl by rodents Tt k was a rectangular shel Th a 
seemed de ft the west, thougn this ma not Nav nches Del 
bee a pr ria The remains were from 8 t l were severa nging i vna 
inches below tl remation floor burial (1 a shor a I 
Burial 3 4 secondary burial of an adult me wit Burial II An adult male wi " 
some of the | missing an ng art some importance in the tribe. Like most of 
facts. This burial, which was on the vel as sur he lay flexed on his back with his head to the w 2 
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»ver the stomach. The bones were in rather 


yndition. This was the richest burial at the 


site, there being 55 associated artifacts, most of which 


ay in a 12-inch wide strip from the right shoulder to 


w t 


ng p 


he pelvis. Many 


were purposely broken before 


laced in the grave 


Among these was a 


long with a d 


nicely made shouldered maul 


ecorated raised portion at the 


end which tapers in 3 concentric steps to the 


yn-like tip. Each step is decorated with vertical 


and just below the shoulder is a band of in- 
angles (Fig. 37, e). Both this and a large pestle 
ect, known locally as a “salmon packer,” had 


hows the same concentric steps 


the maul but n I less well defined; the length 
38.8 cm. (Fig. 3 1). Implements probably of the 
ar lass are depicted by Smith (1910, Figs. 30, 33-35) 
he Yakima valle These are extremely long and 
i rated. Our finding of such a decorated pes- 
vith a mportant male may indicate that these 
ents had some special use or even ceremonial 
gninicance 
T were 5 tubular pips 2 of which had been 
k Pipes d, and e in Figure 38 are two-piece 
with the stem made separate from the bowl. A 
at 1 of the stem fits into the base of 
vl, thougt snugly The mouthpieces are 
and the bowls show a slight incurve near the 
which fairly tk Specimen e is 140 mm. long 
th ange from 63 to 48 mm. in le Pipe 
lish sandst ne le ated. Incised 
Py side f tk stem are 2 ss-hatched 
gles. Th ther pipes are of steatit What is 
ably the stem of a similar two-piece pipe is shown 
y nati pit at The Dalles (Strong, 1930, pl 
4 t mplete pipes of this type were found 
We (1934, pl. 13, Fig. 1) shows a two-piece 
pipe from TI Dalles area. The pipes from 
Dalle emations are remarkably similar to thos« 
t al | shape, size and in the type of flared 
thpic Probably the short pipes were used with 
vooden stems 
blades and points with burial 10 vary con- 
al as ype. In Figure 36, blades n, 0, p, and y 
ave | triangular side blades, having slanted 
and slightly convex lateral edges. Concave-based 
a Fig. 36) is exceptionally well made, having 
a PT flakes extending across its entire width 
kness was under 5 mm. The concave based 
ear” point indicates relationships with the 
ns, where such points were common. Os- 
found three more of these points in burials which 
i excavated at the site, and which he will even- 
a report. Incidence of materials used for points are 
a ws: Chalcedony—8, jasper—5, agate—2, sheet 


te—4, chert—3 


Five of the blades were broken, 


making identification of type difficult. Those of basalt 
were crudely chipped. Figure 36, j, may have served as 
a gorget for fishing. It is a thin blade of agate 17 mm. 
long tapering in slightly at the center, just beyond 
which are two nubs, possibly to hold the string in 
place. Miscellaneous items include 2 flat smoothing 
stones (sandstone) and some blanks of thin sheet 
quartzite material as well as 3 flakes of jasper, one of 
which was worked along one edge. This may indicate 
that the person here buried was an arrow maker. If 
so, some of the unidentified bone points may have been 


flaking toc 


There were 6 bone points from 188 to 102 mm. in 


length, an antler wedge, and a bone wedge with burial 
10. Also found was a hollow bone object 148 mm. long 
with a V notch at each end but not in the same plane. 
This may have served as a haft for a harpoon or other 
point (Fig. 39, e). In addition there was a flat bone 
mesh measure 120 mm. long by 37 mm. wide and 
1 game bones 55 mm. long, somewhat tapered 
d rounded at the ends. Similar specimens occurred, 
one at an 8-inch depth at site 45WW6 (Fig. 39, c), and 


in The Dalles cremations, both contact sites. The 


Sheep Island examples show no marking due possibly 
to decay of what may have been the marked face. 
With burials 2 to 9 there were fewer articles. There 
were 4 ¢ fully as nicely made as those in the 
remation pits. The longer pestle with burial 4 is of 
basalt with a slight greenish cast and an _ indefinite, 
phallic-like knob on the highly polished handle end 
(Fig. 37, c). The other pestles are of granitic material 
and have not been polished. The paired associations of 


12 and short pestles probably indicate a matched 
set, each pestle having a special function. The shell 


ornaments with three of the burials may be a 


nguishing feature, though ornaments of this type 


om irred I Mistori Yakima valley rock slide burials 
(Smith, 1910, p. 98) and at Fort Walla Walla. One 
Sheep Island lip ornament is 23 mm. square with 3 
holes drilled along one edge, 2 of which have broken 
out; the second is 20 mm. long by 12 mm. wide with 


a single perforation near one end; the third is ovoid 


and about 18 mm. long 


In a comparison of the burial and crema- 
tion components at Sheep Island, the scarcity 
of red pigment with the burials is perhaps their 
chief point of difference. Pigment (usually 
mercuric oxide) was common both in the cre- 
mations and in historic burials in the Wallula 
area. Other than this the two components are, 
in spite of a time differential, remarkably simi- 
lar; both probably belong to the same focus. 
Ninety-one per cent of the cremation pro- 


jectile point types were also found in the 


yurials 
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Strong, et al. (1930, p. 77), has been used (Fig. 
41). The chief difficulty 
that dimensions of the specimens are not con- 

red. To partially alleviate this difficulty, 


points disproportionately long or short in com- 


with this system is 


parison to others in their class have been 
specially marked. For example, nearly all NA 
points are over 6 cm. in length. Thus, a point 


this shape but 4 cm. or less in length is 
SB and SC points are us- 


exceeding 


4 cm. or less i 


in length are marked with an “L,”’ etc. 


column below a simple comparison of percen- 
of similarity has been made in the hope 
that at least the stronger relationships or dis- 
adumbrated. The Wal- 


lula sites have been treated as a unit, as they 


tages 
similarities might be 


are all probably historic Wallulapum. There 
is less justification for treating the Juniper Is- 
land sites as a unit, as the material from here 
doubtless represents a variety of time periods. 
However, it was included as a control. Should 
high similarities to the Juniper sites occur, the 
method used would be more sub- 


comparative 


Since our sites lack true pottery, we must fall ject to doubt than otherwise. The general 
on some other media for demonstrating similarities of point types throughout the Pla- 
cultural relationships. Probably the teau which have existed for a considerable 
ustification f oint classifications is that period of time will probably result in similari- 
fer the hes tilabl lium for den ties of from 40 to 50 per cent or more. Simi- 
iting these cultural relationships. In th larities greater than 70 per cent, however, are 
case the point totals for n f th uch more likely to be indicative of special 
ire too low t ake a statistical compari iltural relationships. In each of the paired 
point types particularl 1] In tl tes below the number of points similar to 
| © or > | ] e 
i « 2 2a 2 2 « 2 « 2 2is bed 
| 
/ | A Al A A | 
Vv \ \ Lo} es | LA | 
Juniper Is. | | 
35UM15-a 4 4 1 
35UM15-b | | 
} 1 1 | 2/1 1 
= i | | 15 
$SUM15-t | | 
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41 *Types added to Strong system. 
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after a certain period. Actual changes in the 
material culture were few. Exposure itself may 
have had a Plains origin, for the custom seems 
not to have been at all ancient in the Pacific 
Northwest, it being of comparatively recent 
adoption even on the coast. In the Plains the 
custom is considerably older, occurring in the 
immediate post-Woodland period—about 1200 
A.D. 

If we are correct in our inferences that the 
people responsible for the burials at Sheep Is- 
land were later responsible for the cremations, 


which in turn can be correlated with historic 
Sahaptin culture, we have the rudiments of 
an interesting theoretical problem. We can 
postulate a succession of radical changes in 
burial customs among Sahaptin peoples of the 
Middle Columbia—i.e., from flexed primary 
burial to exposure of the dead (coupled with 
cremation), then to extended primary burial— 
in a period of probably less than 200 years. 
Our evidence seems to corroborate Kroeber’s 
thesis as to the instability of burial customs 
among primitive peoples (Kroeber, 1927). 
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ce on this point, and I acknowledge that this may 
been a serious slip on my part. I have never been 
to understand, however, his choice of this name 
he complex. A careful study of Strebel’s plates 
bel, 1885-89) reveals very few points of resem- 
with the finds in question. There are pitchers, 
yarison with those of the Mixtec area would 
sf 


ally valid. The shoe form, because of its enor 


listribution in time and space, is a most unsuitable 
and as far as | can judge from Drucker’s report 
i but one specimen. There is a certain rather 
lized type of olla with high neck and three lugs 
irs at both pla although the single phot 
Strebel is mplete, and there is at 
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gs and stray handles I have not as rtained 
Strebel refe hese his texts; they are not 
the plates. On the other hand, the potstand, 
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be the more reliable 


that the actual number of specimens which h 


from a given level was quite small—often on 


two—one can hardly help wondering how muc 


a can be placed on his particular scheme 
I do not wish to close my discussion without a wor 
mment on one sentence of Drucker’s report: “Ot 


relationships with other Middle 


American regions, based on typological similarities, are 


59 


not very close, but these are matters of opinion, and 


depend in the last analysis on the degree of likeness 


that one demands for a ‘similarity.’” He gives no 


specific instances, but in reply let me say that I have 
yet to hear any serious criticisms on this score from 
other workers in the Middle American field. In a review 
of both reports Ekholm (1945) recommended mine for 
“more extensive comparisons with other areas” (and 
criticized Drucker’s broad ceramic group- 


(fresh from Monte Alban) confirmed 


incidentally 
ings). Valenzuela 
my comparisons of Tres Zapotes sherds with those from 
that site. Caso verified my identification of the glyph 
on a stone yoke as the Zapotecan Glyph C, and so on. 

In conclusion, I accept Ekholm’s verdict; namely, that 
Drucker’s report is based on the more comprehensive 
gives us the more accurate and 


body of evidence and 


detailed tline of Tres Zapotes history,” but I herewith 
register n bjection to being accused of errors which 
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ROBINSON’S COEFFICIENT OF AGREEMENT the two deposits will certainly tell us whethe 


4 REIOINDER difference is statistically significant (i.e., too large 


ascribed to chance sampling errors), but it will f 


us with a biased estimate of the population differen 
Donald lel +} f 
, The problem at this point is to get an estimate 
by W. S. Rol } pay 
population difference; it is not to test the 
\ Merl Ord o A ha vica 


nce. Moreover, the method as pre 


by Robinson does include a test of 
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the deposits. In fact, the experimentally minded reader 
will discover that there are 24 possible orders for the 
four deposits (but only 12 unique ones), and that in 
not one of those 24 possible orders does Lehmer’s meas- 
ire give the desired internal arrangement of coefficients 
discussed in Robinson’s article. 

In concluding we join Ford (American Antiquity, 
Vol. 17, p. 250, 1952) in his recent objection to the 
publishing of critiques which do not evidence a con- 
scientious attempt at private clarification and agreement 
among the parties concerned. Our first knowledge of 
Lehmer’s critique was its appearance in print, and we 
regret that this fact has forced us to expound in an 
archaeological journal upon matters which ought to be 


relegated to a course in elementary statistics. 


W. S. Ropinson 
Georce W. BRAINERD 
University of California 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
CLAY EAR SPOOLS FROM THE AZTALAN SITE, 
WISCONSIN 


the months of July and August, 1950, excavation 


Aztalan Village site was carried on by the Wis 
msin Archaeological Survey under the field super 
ion of Chandler W. Rowe. Additional information 
was gathered concerning this Middle Mississippi villag 
this information is being prepared for publication. How 


ver, it seems advisable to record the peculiar si 


on 


intered in three of the refuse pits (features 76, (4 
and 83) in the hope that correlative information may 
be forthcoming. 

A total of 98 pits have been excavated by the sur 


the last two seasons at Aztalan. Whatever their 


original function, it is apparent that these pits now con- 
tain the refuse swept from house floors and habitation 
areas—sherds, animal refuse, small pieces of charcoal 
and occasional artifacts. Except in the cases to be noted 
below, we have no indication that fires were built in 


these pits. Although the pits range in size from 2 to 7 


feet in diameter, the majority average 3 feet in diam- 
eter and 3 feet in surface depth. Until the excavation 
of feature 76, none of the pits had exceeded 4 feet in 
surface depth 

When the excavation of feature 76 was begun it 


was apparent that this pit, 4 feet in diameter, had been 


filled with refuse from habitation areas. However, at 
a surface depth of 2% feet a quantity of charcoal, 
charred grass, and charred logs was encountered. From 
this level to the floor of the pit at a surface depth of 
7.2 feet, the contents of the pit were primarily pure 
wood ash—indicating that complete combustion of 
wood or grass had taken place within the pit. Occa- 
sional thin layers of waterlaid silt and compacted 


masses of silt, charcoal, ash and fish bones, indicated 


that the pit probably been covered much of the 


time, but that water and silt had seeped in intermittent- 


ly. The sand walls of the pit had been fire blackened, 
and in some places the sand had fallen in on the 
smoldering fir 

The 5 foot thick ash layer in the pit was unusually 
ick lrural material. There was a total of 547 
potsherds, primarily concentrated in the bottom 3 feet 
of the pit. Of these sherds, 77 were rim fragments, 
almost equall livided between Mississippian and 
Woodland types, as is customary in all of the pits 
in the Acztalan site The food refuse differed slightly 
in quality from that of the typical Aztalan refuse pit. 
There were nor f the joints of larger mammals and 


Fic. 42. Clay ear spools from Acztalar 
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very few mussel shells, but there was a quantity of spools were considerably softer than their matrix, 


deer vertebrae, bones of smaller mammals and rodents only three could be recovered and this with extreme 


and many more remains of birds, fish and turtle than difficulty. 


is customary. Four charred kernels of corn were al 


sO Feature 83 was also circular, 3.2 feet in diameter, and 
found in the ash—the only remains of corn that have was 4.5 feet deep. Again a hot fire had been kept 
burning within the pit for some time and the ashes 


right were rich in cultural material. One hundred and ninet 


been found in 


At a surfa of 5.2 feet an articulated 


human arm (probably female) was found. The distal six sherds were found (32 rim fragments), ver 


ends of both radius and ulna had been broken and animal bones, 2 projectile points, 3 deer toe “tinklers 


slightly charred. Although the presence of human bones 6 bone awls, a werked deer tooth, a barrel-shape 
in the midst of food animal refuse is by no mear pottery bead and more than 7 clay ear spool 
unusual at the site, the human arm in feature ¢ At this stage of the analysis it is impossible 
seems out of place among the remai! vf man termine the mtemporaneity or the relative ag 
smaller animal these 3 pits. Feature 83 is so close to the vestibule wa 
In addition to the pottery and food refuse ther 3 hardly seems probable that bonfire 
were 3 projectile points, 2 bone awls (perforated deer built in the pit while the structur 
scapulae), 1 antler flaker, 4 shell disc beads, 3 smal ing. However, since house 3 had beer 
strips of pp 1 rolled copper 1 more tha ning may be rather specious here. Both 
15 clay ear spoo It is the presence of the ear sy eature 74 are more recent than a smal 
that has prompted this comment. Our experier at stockade which appears as a narrow wall trench (Fig 
the site had led us to treat the ear spool as a rare tra 43 but at tl time it is not possible t letermine 
in the ilt mpl therefore tl 2 how ger they are 
of 15 in or pit seemed highly significant Th ar sf themselves ar wes rude. Of th 
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stone and bone ear spools found elsewhere in the site. 
One of the spools, Figure 42, f, had apparently been 
stepped on while it was still damp. 


These are not the only clay ear spools to have been 


ind in the Aztalan site. Of the total of 20 ear spools 
found in Barrett’s excavation of the site (Barrett, S. A. 
Ancient Aztalan, Bulletin of the Public Museum of the 
City of Milwaukee, Vol. 13, 1933), 7 are of clay, or 
pottery.”” Unfortunately provenience data is not avail- 
able for most of these. At least one was found in 


¢ refuse area outside of the eastern wall of the outer 
stockade. However, significantly enough, at least 3 of 
he remaining six were found in one pit (Section V, 
No. 81) which Barrett calls “rather remarkable.” Fea- 
tures of this pit which he considers to be unusual 
are the 6 foot surface depth of the pit 3 feet in 
liameter; the unusual richness of the pit, especially in 
rms of fragments of copper, and the fact that the 
ontained a quantity of ash and charcoal. In ad- 
lition to this evidence, Barrett found at least 2 arti- 
facts which he refers to as “tiny pottery smoothers’ 
d which bear a close resemblance to our Figure 42, 
b, from feature 76. Although the provenience data 
r the “tiny pet smoothers” is lacking, the sequence of 
atalogue numbers suggests that they also might have 
been found in or near Barrett’s pit 81. Even discounting 
he evidence from these 2 artifacts, it seems highly 
significant that of the total of 33 clay ear spools re- 
rted from the collections made by Barrett, Jaycox 
und the Wisconsin Archaeological Survey, 28 come from 
ly 4 pits, and that these 4 pits differ from the total 
approximately 160 pits excavated on the site in the 
same specific respects 
Therefore it seems possible that we are dealing here 
the remnant of some religious ceremony. In a 
econstruction of the sequence of events it would appear 
that first a large, hot fire, of dried bark,’ grass and 
small branches, was allowed to burn in the bottom 
fa deep pit for a period of several days. During this 
fragments of pottery, fish and bird skeletons, 
rn kernels were thrown into the fire, either as 
or as offerings. After the fire had cooled, crude 
ay ear spools, made solely for this purpose, were 
wn into the ashes. The pit was then covered, 
though with heavy rains, silt was washed under the 
dges of the cover and down into the pit. Subsequent 


built in the pit, and again sherds, fish and 


nes thrown in. Ear spools, which seem to be 
ntrated in the bottom two feet of the pits, may 


have been thrown in only during one ceremony. From 


time the pits may have been used in a purely 

secular fashion, as general trash receptacles. Certainly 
was the final use of the pits. But it would appear 

possil that they were originally dug and used for 

son acred purpose. 

Moreau S. MAXWeLt 

Beloit College 


Beloit, Wisc. 


A PETROGLYPH IN NORTHERN ALASKA 


A unique stone bearing a number of rude linear 
cuts (Fig. 44), some in a design, was found in the 
course of routine fieldwork during the summer of 1950 
by a party of geologists of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
Navy Oil Unit. This field party, to whom the credit 
for the discovery belongs, was under the leadership 
of Charles L. Whittington. Also present at the dis- 
covery were John Stevens, Leonard Rolnick, Bruce 
Thompson and Francis Minard. Although petroglyphs 
as individual items are not uncommon elsewhere on the 
continent, its occurrence in northern Alaska is singular 
enough to be worth recording. 


The site of the find is about 90 airline miles inland 


from Icy Cape on the Arctic Ocean. The petroglyph 
was found on the side of a prominent landmark, now 
called in unpublished reports Eskimo Hill, which is 
situated near the junction of Carbon Creek and the 
Utukok River near the headwaters of the latter river. 
The name of the hill was originally Carbon Hill, named 
by W. T. Foran (Field Notes of W. T. Foran, 1924, 
filed in the Alaskan and Foreign Section, U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey, Washington, D. C. Unpublished), a geologist 


who explored this region in 1924. In the field notes 


Fic. 44. Petroglyph from northern Alaska (United 


States Geological Survey photograph) 
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f Raymond M. Thomy (Field. Notes of Raymond cannot say. It seems old enough to be preh 


M. Thomy 1947, fil n the Alaskan and Foreigr the first instar f petroglyphy known to tl 
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lt the midsex is .5 cm. The base has been this body, according to the finder, was a second adult, 
thinned, but there is no fluting. Color of the likewise extended on the back, head east, with evidence 
en is a cream-white of an unborn child in the pelvic region. 
smaller specimens of this general type have Later, Mr. Mangum uncovered a group of burials 
id occasionally in the Ozarks region, none of about 20 feet northwest of the apex of the knoll. 
at s been noted. Carl H. Chapman, Eleven skelet ranged in a circle, heads 
f American archaeology at the | ers f to th nter, bodies radiating outward like spokes of 
and 1, assistar rat f th a wh 2 i the fi Some disc-like stones 
seum, both say tlh tt were 1 h th burials, perhaps half a dozen 
I a size and type th ha mber, as wv ’ perfect discs, probably 
’ : 1 Ale f the | rsit f T i vunky stor f which, a white sandstone 3 inches 
nna 2 xaminatior f a photograpt f tl art lia " thick, was saved and turned 
hat th specimen lifficu lassif I \ 
—— f se, be called ‘Folsom-lik but I think this Tw ther rials were also tested, according to Mr. 
ss term. It far t urge for a Folson Mangum. Or an adult, wa ated east of the top 
Loe ‘ f the kr and ribed as having had a pair 
; fact. a rathe al st men in it t 1 f th aw Tl stones were not retained 
1 witl gent ar M Mar | al, adult, had a 
ar al g ling at A he vessel now preserved 
7 to think it may | los relat to tl arg from tl t f a type familiar in the Plaquemine and 
ts found vera : vith Pleist Natcl I Several pots were reported taken 
I A ha k ‘ f 2 t at va times, but all are 
na W fl A 
lar ru A 5 Ty 
Ma 4 the Natchez Trace Parkway 
4 limited tests in April, 1951 
\ mat ation and extent of 
th rial area was determined as an oval area about 
Septem! rd 5 l feet along tl rest of the knoll. Two tests 
2 ast of the apex, well down the 
THE MANGUM \ TI : g \ third test made 40 
kew no cul- 
mn ris test made 1 feet southeast 
. i copper sheeting formed of separat f tl rest began as a 5 by 10 foot trench which was 
al hammered toget! and rivet arg 23 juare feet t ncover 13 individuals, 
a The pi were tound bt a t hich la xtended, on the back, with 
C. Mangur n nis fat head to tl Th buria ld not be excavated 
mplet t ff t work was done to determine 
4 ‘ sE, Tn 12N, S 28 t that at ast tv had beer listurbed by plowing or 
acq ota M Ther bil that one is 
al Park Se level 1 
gica ig tl Na h pr plat fragments were 
Mrs. Virginia Watson whose studies of copper 
lit f wha vas | ’ i a i th ti 5 t astern Ceremonial Cult 
ra = a jualif t mn n the new material 
f wv. Ous Tt ving rvations are provided with Mrs. Wat- 
lia w the fa M 
a I tor the three pieces are: 
halt plowing n tli k ind beg : 
26.4, 2 i 5.6, making a total for the surviving 
gran 
vith a post hole digger ated | 
ba plate n which the design was embossed 
ay mf two more r less equally thick layers 
4.5 feet. Digging at t I cnet f PI hammered together. There are 7 places on 
adult Durial extende he back, hea i he tl agment the Mangum Plate where rivet 
i 1 copper piece ibsequently known a wz of one pi f copper to another has occurred 
m Plate, on the chest. Mr. Mangum reca (Fig. 4¢ The purpose of riveting was neither to en- 
as having appeared to be connected I arge the basic plate nor to repair a break, but rather 
had a width of about 12 i Next t to strengthen places of weakness, notably the tips of 
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the : g was d I re the beads of a necklace are discernible in the damage k 
lesig a PT plat This is portion, and a collar is indicated by yncentric lines 
at iria Wulf Pla vt below the beads 
al vas a 1 va ad with One of the arm position variants in Southeasterr 
an atten riginal desig Ceremonial Cult representations of human S 
I my Mangun | I vitl ther ments is shown in the bent elbows with hands ra 
[ ’ M Wat hat tl to head level, and wrists each adorned with a bead 
Mar al f Wulf bracelet, indicated by four rows f small embosse 
7 S | f lots varying each row from thr f [ 
lished designs fron hell engra g a 
arm posit which closel res} ha 
Ma pla Plate. Bent arm representat appea 
one or two of the Etowah plate 
Ma upward posit 
hirma t a Detail f tun lica cor fan 1 gr 
element but others wl n iggest afi g 
she gora ror ar D 
: 1 fragmentary aspect of the Mang [ figura 
A + beaded | and fring 
( i-tors a Abo th bel A 
a p 
repre te t tica 
ga with ar 
act A I emt | 
he Ma Plate from the Wulfing, S 
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he Physical Anthropology of the American Indian upon the Old World to explain the New places him in a theo 
Wi am S. Laucnun, Editor. New York. The Vikine retical position he may find difficult to defend. There can be no 


195] argument, however, that the successful demonstration of local 
rund, ic., LYD Vil-+-2U2 pp. ustrations. 
I nc I pp-, numerous 1 ation sequences by use of both distributional and chronological ap- 


The six papers by as many authors contained in this proaches will constitute the first steps in constructing a valid 
rn although significant contributions, hardly fulfill continental history of race 
ambitious covering title. Actually, on the inside . 


3. The Alaska Gateway Viewed from the Aleutian 
Islands, by William S. Laughlin. 


From first-hand knowledge of the Aleutians due to 


he title is properly qualified by the words “Papers 
Selected from a larger number of invited 


elivered at the Fourth Viking Fund Summer . 
5 7 membership in Hrdlicka’s 1938 expedition and in the 

in Physical Anthropology held in September, . . 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Aleutian Expedi- 

49, these papers mostly unite in stressing the genetic 
tion of 1948, Laughlin summarizes the anthropometry 

to the study of man. The broad significance 


of the area, both for the skeleton and for the living. 
all that will be pointed out here 


Supplementary data are given on dentition, blood 


I Problem of the Early Peopling of the Ameri groups, and population size. On this basis the Aleuts 
wed from Asia, by Joseph B. Birdsell are shown to have closer affiliations with the neigh- 
f Birdsell’s work in Australia has grown a plaus- boring Eskimo than with the Indians. A so-called pre- 
planation of the peopling of America that should Aleut type has persisted in the western part of the 
r embarrassing for anvone again to find Austra- island chain, but was supplanted in the east by the 
ind Melanesoids among the remains of our early ater and physically different Aleut. Now for the first 
ee ea’ ae time the physical anthropology of this area makes sense. 
laving me 1a ct etween ustraiiar 
(Murrayians) and Asiatics look like Ameri Looking at these northern peoples more broadly, 
lians (these are illustrated), he makes out a good Laughlin subscribes to Kroeber’s observation that 
the Indians having resulted from a similar mix ur concept of what is Eskimo is due to first an approach from 
veen whit (“Amurian”) and mongoloid strains Greenland, and next Labrador, Baffiniland and the Central region 
t rm TI Air lik th Murraviar f Had ur knowledge begun in Alaska, where population centers 
ne if nu, c € fTrayians 
und where the density verwhelming, our most “‘typical’’ Eskimo 
a atv epresentative this ancient would probably seem merely peripherally reduced and atypical 
r} tudy — w suggestions for a new 4. The Blood Groups and Types, by William C. Boyd 
to racial analysis based on the techniques of Owing to the scarcity of New World data on the 
genetics In this connection Birdsell lists newer blood groups and types and to the existence of 
phenotyy traits the study of which should recent reviews of this subject, Boyd's paper is lacking 
the solution of New World origins. Some of the somewhat in novelty. Nevertheless, this field still repre- 
and especial those on the teeth, might be sents the most advanced application of genetic prin- 
on a combination of living and cranial ma- ciples to anthropological problems 
Yeherc Jil letaile o he » to 
a Others, like details of the hair, would have Boyd (and there are few better qualified to discuss 


the living nd still « “rs require series 

“ ng. And still others require serie the subject) now sees no convincing evidence of the 

F Birdsell account of his initial efforts to , 

‘ eee ' ' existence of blood group B in American Indians except 

nasai Done growmn shows 1OW the new technique 
i as introduced by mixture with whites. He thinks “it is 


applied. Altogether it is a well-presented and 
possible that as a matter of accident, no blood group B 
tributior 
individual was represented, or at least none of his de- 
Sequence of Indian Physical Types in South scendants who carried this gene survived to contribute 
by Marshall T. Newman to the future population 


naterials on physical anthropology in the sixth 


f the Handbook of South American Indians 5. The Dentition of the American Indian, by Albert 


hronologically on the basis of archaeological A. Dahlberg 
ts newly made by Gordon Willey. In the It is rare for a practicing dentist to have both time 
k the arrangement was mainly geographical and interest to devote to the anthropological problems 
has it become possible to do much with of teeth. Having made extensive records of the teeth 
South America. However, the inadequa- of Pima Indians (photographs of dental impressions are 
materials for large reconstructions, such as given), Dahlberg here follows up his interest by sum- 
type classification, are clearly shown. Indeed, —arizing much of the scattered data of the literature, 


classification is singled out for critical anal : 
both observational and metrical. Emerging from this 
Newman's own words, 
summary is a pattern of relative stability within the four 


ems obvious that the impressionistic ultra-migrationist tooth groups—incisors, canines, premolars and molars. 


Imbelloni as well as the mor mpirical method of 
Also, of course, the dental specializations of the Indians 
have failed to delineate demonstrable sequences of ae 

are clearly shown. Thus order is brought into what has 


in South America because both have been forced to 
t totally inadequate data. In addition, Imbelloni’s call been a highly confused field. 
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that full Alexander infl emp! tw peratior only 28 correspond- 
possibly because it wa ences be the first as against 46 in the 
me Bynum was inhabited econd 
but we should tt xpect Wer 1 ' ailal I sk 1 like to comment 
ar t def t tl te, n tl mpa related cultures, 
t period The Mark f ht \ t f large river, scattered 
has a lot j with dat , = nt rapers, knives, drills, 
r par f tl ana (inferred), 
f t twined rd, 
T f f Mark f an attach to per 
f A ’ } ls with pper 
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ar t I a further criti 
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Wess aNp Cuarces G. Witper. University 
tucky Press, Lexington, Kentucky, 1951. 27 


78 plates, 2 maps, 2 plans, 1 tabl 
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eastern plication is given on page 7 that there are pottery type 


quately characterized. One descriptions in this report. This is, unfortunately, not 


assessment or description the case. 
which was in existence in There are a number of references in the pottery de- 
‘ tl periods scriptions to illustrations which were probably in the 
: trait I original manuscript but which were omitted in this 
pat ng Gur report. From the statement on page 137, lines 11 to 15, 
ms to hav sig one might be persuaded that corn, beans, and peaches, 
I g quarters of the along with acorns and nut hulls formed part of the diet 
I hand, the absence f the pre-ceramic period in the Guntersville basin! 
, vitl r m Most of the ceramic charts are presented beginning with 
he f lence of the top level. At the Langston Mound, Ja°9A, page 173, 
f fit empered however, the “first level” is the earliest at the site and 
i the sites the “third level” is from the surface. This presentation 
Ja‘42, had a : lefined is also followed for features on page 192. There is a 
fil mpered reference on page 193 to a podal support with fabric 
{ Cox marking on Plate 53, D 7. This looks unusually large 
vith much for such a support and is not fabric marked. There are 
\ ar tl additional errors in identification and level attribution 
ym page 192 ¢ late 53D. The data in the Copena 
Th trait list, pages 274-275, for the Hog Island and Alex- 
I ff ntl ander sites dug by Gerard Fowke are in the 44th Annual 
versit Report of t Bureau of American Ethnology. The trait 
: ten list for the t s incomplete 
presented From January, 1934 to the close of relief archaeology 
artifact lists, n 1941, W. S. Webb was a major factor in the excava- 
f ral and tion of me 86 or more sites in the Tennessee Valley. 
portar On these Webb has seen that the essential data has 
mment been published. The excavation program was supported 
I pean trade ma by various governmental agencies throughout the years 
a f it xistence and was sponsored by at least two state 
titutior There were not only frequent changes in 
aboring personnel but also in the field and labora- 
’ pervisors. The excavation work was accomplished 
t | ler unusual pressures and with many disastrous set- 
Neitl there back The immense amount of material uncovered 
[ was cleaned, catalogued, studied and recorded. This was 
h tl an enorm task and was most ably performed. The 
tions from northern Alabama are in Moundville 
assif 1e basis of State Park. To Webb and his associates go the respect 
if Sto W and appla lue for their conscientious and successful 
wh a abors. A ng as archaeology is studied, their reports 
} a rte mynd ctio! will be prime sources 
k we JaMes B. GriFFIN 
Ae ng Museum of Anthropology 
K Das University of Michigan 
is ap} ade ol Ann Arbor, Michigan 
gnatiol 
, and 4 Survey of Indian River Archaeology, Florida. Irvine 
” groups ot Rouse. Yale University Publications in Anthropology 
, , No. 44, pp. 296, 8 pls. 15 text figs., 4 tables. With 
; ain! appendices by C. D. Hicos and C. W. Gorr. Chron- 
} \ ad and this logy at South Indian Field, Florida. Vera Masivus 
; prepared by Miss Fercuson. Yale University Publications in Anthro- 
eit t marerial pology No. 45, pp. 62, 4 pls., 10 text figs., 7 tables. 
mporal changes. It is diff With an appendix by M. Van Winkie Houck. (New 
| a n her futur Haven, 1951. Bound as a unit: $4.00.) 
7, except for a summary The Indian River archaeological area of Florida, on 
the bulk of her data minus the east-central side of the peninsula, centers around 


Guntersville report 


The im- the Indian River coastal lagoon and the upper course of 


1, 1952 
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the St. Joh: River. It is defined as being 120 miles ington Academy of Sciences, Vol. 38, pp. 22 8 
north-south and about 30 miles east-west with a western a forthcoming detailed study of river channel cor he 
boundary at tl | f tl entral Floridian tableland tions in the central Mississippi Valley by Phillips, Ford, Me 
Culturally, it f low distinctivenes Geo and Griffin (Papers of the Peabody Museum, Harvard) 
graphically int liate between the northern St. Joh Rouse has shown the possibilities in this approach, and 
and the Glades-k mmee areas, it has been said t in so doing, has contributed not only to the solution of 
show a blend of th St. Joh and Glades traits without his own archaeological problems but has throw: 
sharing tl t achievements of either of the siderable light upon the controversial Melbourne and 
region Ina perspective of eastern United State Vero “Early Man” finds N 
prehist lian River area maintains a marginalit The geologi archaeological analy is extremel 
exp! abser f agriculture and the temy thorough. The reader is first briefed on the geolog 
tt retentio! f burial m | ntil stratincat asia (sea inundation of mucl 
the histor per , and tl strong ntinuit f al Florida c with third interglacial); Anastasia 
ran trad that were amazingly r tant to mod Melbourne interval (sea withdrawal weathering 
ficat fror tsid Anastasia formations — correlated with last glacial; Me 
Abor n wit a bourn (sea rise ft about present level fossils t 
uy at a r f six major period 1) xtinct land mammals and birds); Melbourne-Vai 
I rar Ora ( M ar I; (4) Malabar | Valkenburg interval (sea recessi — weathering M 
5 Malal . out ne tormat elativel dr per 1) Va Valk 
S \ wh termina ’ f 17¢ burg (sea 1 present level swamy moder , 
AD i An i lit 4 R tl that tl | ang 
pa I ; i Ora t | 1 which affected ea Florida we eusta ent 
\ r ilt f as ther 
1 the fil my isosta ' land ft. A S 
he O ar find t Norther epting th the | llatior an t 
thea rrelated wit! f th ea 
Sta Ma 1 | alk parts of th vorld Cross-correlatior vitl a 
va : vt repla f nange tl Brita suggest a mate a 
how f 2000 B.C. for the close of the Melbourn ri 
na ind ti bey tf Melbour Va Valk 
Malabar | kstamy stage I N tl atter geologic tin ha f 
per | f th haeo! gica que 
ur t and ti Orange na t orrelated | 
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| | ated vi ha I long nat at 1 
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kenburg interval. At this time a rising sea began to fill 
the Indian River lagoon, and, as a consequence, the 


bar sites are frequently located on the lagoon and 


ynsist of marine molluscs. The dating estimates for 
the beginning of Malabar I and I’ periods are placed at 


tart of the Christian era. 


nsequent dates for the archaeological sequence are 
| 


ther “guess-estimates,” such as 1000 A.D. for the be 


ngs of Malabar II, or they are founded upon com 


ethnohistorical and archaeological informati 


Of significance in relating historical events to the ari 


al sequence was the manuscript of the opanish 


ldier, Alvaro Mexia. This document, translated and 
tated by Mr. Charles D. Higgs, is 1 as al 
appendix to Rouse’s report. Mexia, an agent of Governor 


dispatched from St 


Ais Indians 


was 
1605 to treat with the 


vf what has been archaeolog 


ime, In possession 
ally defined as the Indian River culture area. Througl 
Mexia’s manuscript and 


map it was possible to be more 
tain of their habitat and t lear up an earlier err 

rning the location of the Timucuan-speaking Sur 
Following Mexia, 


there is little doubt t 


Surruque lived north of Cape Canaveral on Mosquit 
and were outside the Indian River area The 
histor f the Ai und their relati I 
ans serve as a mea vt ilibrating t att pa 
I Malabar II lrure sequence and the S Aug 
| The ears betwee! 512 and 15¢ a j 
t as al xploratory era which the A had 
th the pt | va f shiy 
k artifact vf this n ur hus, at a 
years between 1564 ar 1602 are d 
1 as a period of “Hostilit luring which tl 4 
lered wrecked Spanish and other European vessel 
killed or enslaved their survivors. From 1603 ur 
vas a cent f “Friendship,” and trade with St 
\ugustine was markedly increased. A quantit f Eur 
ax knive and mirrors nara ne 
gical te f th period. TI Ais D , 
a 3 to 1763. and it rrespond th 
nativ re pat mpa 
vas also a time of shifting Indian populat witt 
4 rth Florida m India n ne thward 
Asce ler whicl foll } ) 
know! torica alt gt archae 
sstu th ema is 
f ra nter 
themsel ve th 
trom ve rveye 
s are competently har 


conclusions lack the definitive qualit 


results. The Malabar | 


r ethnohistorix 


pe , as the author admits, largely hypothetical 


seems to be a certain amount of strainir 
produce a period that will equate with a Dept 
Santa Rosa-—Swift Creek?) level on the west 


Similarly, Malabar I’ is weakly represented and 


not fully satisfactory. In general, this is a puzzling seg- 


ment of the chronology, not only for the Indian River 


area but for other parts of Florida and the southeast as 


well. Rouse not to blame that the data from this 


strategic point the Indian River sequence are so few 


and fuzzy, but we cannot help lament that there is not 
more to offer for this important time of transition be- 


tween the fibre-tempered pottery horizon and the incep- 


tion of the chalky ware tradition. Somewhere at about 
this tin he burial mound trait first appears as there 
is slight but not completel onclusive evidence for it 
in Malabar I’. The polished stone celt is dated as Mala- 


bar | and the 


platform pipe in Malabar I’. Also, in 


these early Malabar periods can be placed the first 
appe f a ‘ hy-cranic physical type 
that stand rast to the earlier Archaic long-heads 
By the tir A each Malabar II the ground is firmer, 
and a burial mound-checkstamped pottery complex can 
be surel quated with the Weeden Island culture to 
tk vest. Whet h a f Weeden Island equa- 
a late W ler land cross-dating is un 
al 
Vera Ma Fers t paper, on the stratigraphy at 
tl h india parallels and ipports 
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However, it is clear that sents the summary, various hypotheses, and conclusions 
\ 
al types as well as roughly In the hypotheses discussed, the occurrence of pure 
A tw em Hav st sites 1s flered as be gz suggestive t a preceramik 
feel rtair beginning € another it points to 
tigrapt thes , the exposur juantities of st s on the 
hange the total f f irface as f t being indicativ f erosion. In view 
[ 1 a f the hypot! a presente hat the Cohonina 
i Ceia 1 pi apparent pied their sites s t ap 
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smaller pottery deposit, and the miscellaneous sherds dence than here presented to invalidate their a 
in both grour ntained the same types as the large However, it does seem that Sears marshals bot f 
deposit, but in varying proportions cant facts valid assumpt to | 
In th f ling section Sears draws on the infor I would be last t m that a sf fic pot 
matior ta i Mound E to draw some apparent! will always occur with anothe at a 
valid f t about the burial practice f th level over a wide area. It perfect t f 
mn t He 1 t t that the sub-mound pit ber of sites to differ r t 
evident nta tt remains of a priest-chief and plex and tt ar ass ated 
tna tr 1 ver those f slaughter the major rait brief liag 
r i : r [ rte ] t he Nat n The not nfallibl. rt at a 
at ks we tropl k The pot Kolomoki Weed Island ma a N 
ter lef ’ pical Weeds Island trait and ompon t at least a t t v 
t ne Durial m na x et lack Wak a K Otan 
Clar M t Florida may w al na f a furthe ana t ti ent i i 
onta burial pits. Unfortunat Moor Weeden Island material w t ’ Val 
fiel al mak u rta Fror Stamr a aluat tir nark 
t! as } \s j Island and K r Ki potter De s nh a mark for Florida a 
type : potter leposits | le Georgia ar away from tidewa 
that th t belongs to the Kolomok | Sears has speed a my 
whicl j led from the Weed Isla work d Nat pror 
I Isla potter t avati ta ar 
tt Duria 1 tl be regarded as t archa nput hed rit f 
ad a tanding a appia ea 
aft t t 1 liomes Park and ti rsit 
¥ h as indicat mr sult a f 
tal tr acrif reta at llustra a 
t ta Ir at a act wiv ta 
to t potr gia whicl k 
mp! at amy ea Th k 5 
( rgia moki Comy ated Stamy on specta 
a tr W | ar It < asa 
tvt est a ew a zo | examy a VT 
’ i a J isla mittedly ratl 
M M ear Temy pottery M ‘ KS 
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tainers and sher type aft } 
isiar Brief Y al t but 
Gog k noki Weed cudent 
Wakulla Check Star with ar f 
paral Sears | thar tl t a 
V ak Sta f a | 
ar name ‘ af I 
ari f We Isla friend f 
| t a é a vider pia fusing tha A Wa 
that ti r name lor a creek rat! nan ti 
ha r rial n I ndicates a Weeds ration. | wa mewha f 
isia 1 mpone ana ti tr f scales a apt tr 
a i k nr He adds th loubDted Plate VI, tw project point gr 
mat Mid M ppian « nt n Mer Re not identified text or car In Sea 
Buff as a Willey and Goggin in a numbe areas in Plate | illustrating Mercier | ff u 
of publicat ha presented the evidence that Wa are identified a it-outs oF after a ratl ag 


kulla Check Stamy the marker for Weeden Island I! ymparison with the illustrations of t t 


in the northwest Florida area. It would take more ev In offset publication it would seem a simy 
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rapt On the Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 12, No. 3, Cambridge, 
and | suspect 1931). The lower levels (levels 4 through 10) belong 
than tl re to what Lister has termed a “hunting-gathering stage” 
vard to more which precedes the Fremont material. This hunting- 
and gathering stage has been further divided into three 
stages based on typological differences in projectile 
' ss t is nfortunate that the midden did not yield 
ar perishable material with which dating of the 
Ider 1 be made save for six small fragments of 
twilled tl The loth fragments came from the 
M4 pper vel f the midden which belong to the Fre- 
( I a ’ ently are of no aid in determin- 
the ag f tl Ider levels in the midden. The 
f lat eg. B.C. has been suggested by Lister for the 
beginnit f rl arl iltural level in the midden. 
Tt ily a gest based on the estimated time 
n on of the cultural fill and, 
aut hould not be taken seriously in 
” \ ling to the report, occupation of the midden 
, ppears t ive | ntermittent. However, the con- 
: t t f tl rroup which cupied the area over a 
licated by the continuation of 
. a | through the several cultural levels 
+5 I f the midden further substantiates 
+ rt Scoggin (1 n their suggestion of the en- 
richr t f I ting-vathering ture with horticul- 
and other h traits which represent and 
haracterist f the Fremont River culture 
I a change of people or cultures 
vi tt 2 f the Fremont area first 
Tl por gether with that of Burgh and Scoggin, 
the known range of the variant 
Basketmalk I ture first reported by Morss as 
along tl Fremont River, Utah. However, 
hould be pointed out that the 
Dinosaur National Monument are not the only 
wn rded sites outside of the Fremont area 
hat w affinities to the Fremont River culture 
. ad WI (WI r, S. M., Archaeology of Etna Cave, 
Lir n Count Nevada, Nevada State Park Commis- 
Car City, 1942) found a cave site south of 
ta Caliente, Nevada, which in its upper levels yielded cul- 
1 al ch teristic of the Fremont area. The 
finding of Fremont material in northwestern Colorado 
and east tral Nevada seems to indicate that the Fre- 
a W ution than is 
genera gi 1. However, before any conclusions 
; areal distribution of this modified, or 
; variant, forn f Basketmaker-Pueblo culture can be 
, lrawn, nsiderably more archaeological work must be 
T ppermost lor tt surrounding areas 
? and 3 For those interested in pottery analysis it should be 
al I ted out that Miss Anna O. Sheppard has presented 
lescribed | a brief technical note on the pottery recovered from 
Fremont River Hells Midden and Marigolds Cave, which is only in- 
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pr ting f s information, this exhibit, 
planned | \riss and prepared by the History and 
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Dr. Antev 


tates that the geologic history warrants 
a minimal dat f 10 


{O00 years ago for the kill. The 
th has not been determined. 


\ three foot square block, including the five points 


found in situ was jacketed and removed to the Arizona 
State M future display 

OTHE! Ri EARLY MAN PROJECT The extensive 
site at Lind ¢ Washington, is mentioned below 
inder Paci Ni An early site in the Lime 
Creek, Nebraska, area is mentioned in the report below 
f the Ninth | Conference. Paleo-Indian sites in 
Georgia and | la a briefly reported under Soutn- 
A Students of W. ( Holden at Texas Techno- 
| ( ege, Lubbock, carried on further excavations 
at tl Lubbock te, where Glen Evans of the Texas 
Men il Museum worked the past two summers. A 


onnection with 
a journal probably not regu- 

gists, is: Wilson W. Crook, 
ulture in Dallas 


Count Texas” (Field and Laboratory XX:43-65, No. 2 


Ar 195 S Methodist University, Dallas). 
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va atif I plant growth nor by weathered 

The ruin was well hidden from sea approaches, 

possil f t, perhay benefit from a protected 

the [ \ id f the numerous animal 

bor hows seal and walrus, which still frequent the 

area, to have been the first attraction, but the original 

tlers found a number of caribou which seem later to 
na lisappea | 

Som 50 archaeological specimens were found, less 

than two per cent of which cannot be classed as true 

Dorse Th nspicuously aberrant specimens either 


show a combination of Cape Dorset and Thule tech- 


Thule 


containing feathers, are thought by O’Bryan to be suit- 


niques or aré Fragments of wood, and an oil cake 


able for radiocarbon dating 
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ndicate whether the predominance of col- traditions whenever possible as a means of demonstrat- 


of the sequence. ing ceramic relationships. Wesley R. Hurt read a paper 


nga discussed the temporal and geographic on three ceramic groups he has identified in South 
Southern Cult art motifs in reference Dakota. A paper by James Gunnerson on pottery types 
He found that such items correlate in’ in the Nebraska aspect was read by G. Hubert Smith. 
Upper Republican culture. Richard P . _ 
womwaticine she Kevhole Reser. Cappoan Area. A “Caddaon Area Workshop Session 
held April 22-23, 1952, at the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. Participants were David 
Baerreis, Robert E. Bell, James Ford, William Haag, 
the National Park Service presented Lynn Howard, Edward Jelks, Alex Krieger, Karl Schmitt, 
Charlie Steen, and Clarence Webb. This detailed report 
the proceedings has been furnished by Bell. 
Fish Hook Villas citi Cetee For the University of Oklahoma, Bell reported that 
last summer he worked at two sites on the Illinois 
“ ind interpreted the excava River; the Morris site and the Vanderpool site. The 
Af ae eee Vanderpool site appears to be fairly early in that it 
= the Scale Cooch ypical Archaic projectile points. In addition 
it has a small amount of a thick, granular clay tempered 
One house was found associated with the com- 
plex, a square four-centerpost house with trench en- 
tranceway. It resembles those reported for the Spiro 
. Nebraska. Emphasis focu The Morris site is apparently a mixed occupa- 
Nite eel Oieti tion. The 15 burials excavated and a portion of the 
Marvin F. Kivett reported village debris, appear to represent the Fulton aspect and 
may be related to the Fort Coffee or the Turkey Bluff 
focus. Some specimens of the clay-tempered pottery 
Ca S Smith Donald Lehmer of the River Basin Surveys, Smith- 
: res so Institution, excavated at the Cookson site in the 
i 
© eis me same area and a preliminary report on his material has 
appeared in American Antiquity (April, 1952). The 
: ' Cookson sit lefinitely a part of the Fulton aspect 
we lar 
and related to the Fort Coffee focus. However, because 
os ye f certa fferences, Turkey Bluff focus has been sug- 
= uc sted as a name Tor th Ss new manifestation 
' 4 The Several sites have been excavated in the Eufaula 
@liations sileciliies Whi Reservoir by the University of Oklahoma in cooperation 
1 with the National Park Service he material associated 
shumed we with most of the sites was very limited. A series of 
houses was found, ranging from four-centerpost square 
sins houses through two-centerpost rectangular to circular 
The chr logical relationships of these types is not ap- 
parent. One site produced a small amount of historic 
: a Grif Creek material, curren being studied by Charles Proc- 
sblist ns . tor. Harold Brighton is presently conducting a survey of 
= the unstratified components the Keystone Reservoir, as one phase of a contract with 
ir reported by Hurt, he son the National Park Service, and has thus far reported 
28 sites along the Cimarron River, most of which lack 
whicl pper Republican forms a part * 
Clarence Webb reported that Robert Fulton, from the 
; Ce University of New Mexico, last summer had worked 
the Bellevue mound located on Bodcau Lake in north- 
an lata should be presented 


western Louisiana. The pottery from the site, with the 
a rs tnat lirect comparisons will be 4 c | 

. = . . exception of 4 or 5 sherds, is undecorated and clay 


to site without the necessity of re- or bone tempered. The decorated sherds found appear 

tatist he seriational technique used by to be Marksville types. Two burials were found, one 
lered directly applicable to similar prob- of which was under a red clay capped primary mound 
Plains. It was agreed that pottery types similar to clay capping found in the later Caddoan 


ided into wares, then groups, and finally periods. The projectile points seem to be identical 
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report on Wilmington and Deptford sites of the Georgia 


oast, and A. R. Kelly’s report on the Swift Creek Site. 


‘ginning exploration at the site of Tugalo, historic 
Yemul Na 


rk on the Tugalo River, near Toccoa, 


ane we ( rgia tentatively slated for late May and into the 
summ (195 TI best documented 18th-century 
se Cherok t Geor t comprises a large “mound” 
: : nsidered to be a collapsed earth lodge and an exten- 
age area 
S 
The fifth annual field session in archaeclogy of the 
f a will return to Bartow County, 
nceentrate again on lime- 
‘ f \ and trench exploration will 
: j t at ( awattee Old Town, Carter’s Quar 
( gia 
\. R. k A arr it two survey assignments in 
M foor n Highway 19 near 
A lha ( Kelly, Geo F. Carter, and 
M4 Sol ff 2 hilltop midden approximately 
the highwa it, which Sokoloff 
il gr is has stated shows trace mineral 
age t an be determined at 
: art method Also, in Bulloch Coun- 
Stat rgia, k wil xamine another road 
Sear amir and tentatively thought 
a fra emeter' area 
M ( a t (Darien Coun- 
ha Z al urve\ at the 
i. lif tion of Sheila 
k \ ( as been working about 
i 1 parking lot and 
wall trench 
A and aut tl tie Re 
Spanis! and liar 
lies 
f later lonial 
Darien settlements, established 
Departr f Anthropology and Ar 
5 la I working on 
efferson County This 
. i 1 tigated before and 
i na ner was a rela 
la Park Service con 
leveloped 
S Sta Park t fa small Weeden 
a ’ g pottery, arrow 
and mal pits and postholes. Un 
r patter 1 not be made out 
: , O | va \ feet across and reached a 
. he | irface which was 
port tl 2 a ght hes higher than at time of occupation 
I k mok As tl tl first xcavation in an inland Weeden 
h ea n th Islar [ 1 village in Florida, it should substantially 
pl R. Caldw ncrease knowledge of this period 
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